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Marjane Satrapi 
has emerged 
from the 
underground 
to sock it to 
the big boys. 


“Animation is like the 
Wild West,” says Marjane 
Satrapi. “Anything 
is possible.” Really? 
Animation may be the 
Wild West, but its sense 
of possibility has been 
horse-whipped and run 
out of town. The corporate 
cowboys are in charge, 
and unless you’re a CGI 
penguin or wisecracking 
donkey, you can expect to 
be on the receiving end of 
some lynch-law Justice. 


But for ani^)ody who believes that 2D is dead, Marjane Satrapi just 
brought It back to life. Her debut film, Peisepolis, is a black-and-white, 
French language, hand-drawn animation set in post-revolutionary Iran 
And it’s a powerful reminder that old-fashioned values still count: that 
originality, creativity and risk-taking can take animation beyond the 
ghetto of family entertainment and make it matter 

Of course, 2D never really died, nci while the likes of Sylvain Chomet 
and Michel Ocelot kept its heart beating But in America, traditional 
animation was given a rough ride by the success of Rxar, and the ma]or 
studios suffered a failure of nerve. So what if The Iron Giant proved that 
there was life left in the hand drawn format? There was a new dimension 
out there. CGI was the future, and everything else was history 

In 2004, Disney closed its 2D animation studio in Florida And though, 
ironically, John Lasseter’s appointment as Chief Creative Officer 
might reverse the decline, even the previously infallible Pixar guru has 
started to succumb to the law of diminishing returns What seemed like 
a brave new world has somehow stagnated They promised that story 
would be king but it’s formula and familiarity that rule. T 




Manane Satrapi may not be able to halt the slide, but she does offer 
a glimmer of hope Working in a Parisian studio with a miniscule 
budget and an underground ethos, she's proved that there's still a 
place at the table for the little guy. It's her personality that gives 
Persepolis its unique identity and it’s that identity that makes the film 
an act of such glorious defiance. 

Based on Satrapi 's own graphic novels, Persepolis begins as a child's- 
eye memory of the Iranian revolution. It's 1979 and Mar|i (voiced as 
a youngster by Gabrielle Lopes, and as an adult by Chiara Mastroianni) 
IS a nine-year-old girl whose childhood dreams of Bruce Lee and 
shaving her legs are replaced by the altogether more adult excitement 
of politics. As their parents march into the bullets of the Shah’s army, 
kids chase the offspring of suspected secret policemen, or chant 
slogans that none of them understand 

Marji is spellbound by her Uncle Anouche, a ‘comuniss’ who has 
been released from jail to help plan the future of the country. But 


what begins as a pec^ile’s uprising morphs into an Idamic revolution, 
and though Anouche clings to the belief that the people will choose 
freedom, he is soon back in jail, the veil is introduced, and alcohol and 
music are banned In the midst of this upheaval, Mar|i undergoes her 
own radical changes. The excited girl gives way to a rebellious teenager 
who is sent to Europe for her own safety And though she returns to 
Iran, it is only to set the scene for a final farewell 

In Ftersian history, Ffersepolis was the half-built capital of the ancient 
empire To Satrapi, it becomes a monument to better times only 
partially remembered, and perhaps only half true, but a powerful 
touchstone nonetheless And that, indeed, is the heart of her film: 
it’s a poem of exile and dislocation and the keenly felt love fcr home 
and family That loves shows itself in particular in the beautifully 
simple sketches with which Marji's parents and grandmother are 
brought to life Her grandmrther, vcaced by Danielle Darneux, is the 
film’s moral anchor and emotional apex While Marii is a passive 
heroine, tossed around by fate and circumstance, her grandmother 




IS the rock that she clings to. Their scenes together are so affecting, 
so resonant with memory, that it feels like you're intruding on a private 
grief Then, without missing a beat, Satrapi will evoke a note of 
raucous physical comedy or offbeat imagination and the tone will 
seamlessly shift. How many animations, after all, feature Karl Marx 
cocking a snoop at God? 

And jet this highly personal story reaches out beyond the experiences 
of its author The Tehran that we see before the revolution could be 
London or F^ris or New York Though the political atmosphere was 
toxic, for most Iranians life was very much the same as in any other 
cosmopolitan capital And even after the revolution, when fevery aspect 
of our lives changed and so did we, "the people of Iran found ways 
not just to survive, but to carry on living Parties moved underground 
and sex became more discrete, but life became a story of everyday 
revolutions, each one a victory against the new regime. 

Indeed, forget the film’s colour scheme: by showing us this unseen 
side of Iran, Satrapi has taken a black-and-white issue and invested 
it with new colour The Iran that we see every day- the ‘axis of evil’, 
the terrorist state - is not the Iran of the Iranian people Our media 
would tell us that Iranians are defined by hatred; what Persepolis 
shows IS the fear and disbelief that united the country. They were 
angry, just as we would be angry, at the lies, the sexual hypocrisy 
and the dehumanising absurdity of their government - one in which 
a window cleaner can become a government minister because he grows 
a beard and reads the Koran But in showing that the people of Iran 
are no different from us- were not in some way predisposed towards 
accepting a repressive regime - Satrapi suggests that it could happen 
just as easily to us And before we laugh at the suggestion, it's worth 
glancing uneasily over the Atlantic at a country where a Creationist 
can run for president; or closer to home where a liberal politician 
can't admit to being an atheist without a tortured apology T 




If there is a criticism of the West it is m what happens to the country 
after it is invaded by Iraq Here, Parsepo/is assumes an apocalyptic 
tone, taking its visual cues from wartime propaganda posters and 
its pacing from the percussive beat of suicide bombings The war, 
financed and encouraged by the US and UK, changed everything 
in Iran “Only one rule will prevail," announces a wild-ejed mullah, 
that of blood!” As young men are offered a plastic key to heaven 
where they’re promised an endless supply of virgins, the ugly cult 
of martyrdom takes hold, decimating the country. These are the 
film's angriest scenes, and though the primary target remains the 
Iranian government, they're hard to watch without a sense of guilty 
complicity. Fferhaps that accounts for the ambivalent shot of a 
Vogue cover, which hints suggestively that the dangers of Western 
imperialism might be real 

If all this sounds like a veiled history lesson, it's one which is sugar- 
coated by the film's e>lraordinary visual scheme Though there are 
occasiixial lapses into exposition - as when Uncle Anouche recounts 
the story of his exile - these are often the film's most arresting 
moments They’re deliciously exotic; like reading from some ancient 
Arabic text decorated with obscure artistic motifs Some clever 
dissolves, wipes and playful fades give Persepolis a kind of non-linear 
quality too, as if the scenes in front of you aren’t being scanned fi’om 
the pages of a converted comic book, but have rather been dragged 
up from some place deep inside like a recovered memory 

And besides, for all the film’s political sympathies, it gradually reveals 
itself to be less a lament for some bygone age as a celebration of 
the here and now Despite the exile, the hejab and the near fatal 
mistakes, above everything Marji represents the defiant posabilities 
of youth. That's something no regime can deny, even when they 
remove its symbols and trappings It’s that youthful spirit that keeps 
her alive (as captured in arguably the greatest movie montage of all 
time, brilliantly scored to ‘Eye of the Tiger’) and, moreover, keeps her 
country alive too, whatever the price. 

Though it’s tempting to give credit to an individual author, in truth, 
Persepohs is testament to the incredible work of the team assembled 
by Satrapi and her co-director Vincent Paronnaud Paronnaud himself 
appears in a small cameo - a reflecticxi of his humility rather than 
the role he played in the film’s production. Likewise, every single 
artist who ^xent hours hand-drawing over 600 characters, and 
those who traced every last frame in black ink, and the background 
designers and the colourists and all the rest deserve every word of 
praise that comes their way Because these are the people proving 
that it's not just the brave new world that counts, it’s the artistry and 
wonder of the old one too ■ 

Head topiige 34 for an interview with Marjane Satrapi. 
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This issue: a proper disagreement, some awards season 
dissing and a quickie review of Sweeney Todd. Remember: 
whoever sends us the most thought-provoking missive, or 
maybe just the best put-down, will receive two crates of 
Cobra Beer and a stomach pump. Possibly. 
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else that we repkon will spread the message of the movies to all comers of the capital. It's going to be 
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The success of Iranian cinema speaks for itself Tehran-based 
directors have won, per capita, more movie prizes than those of 
any other country in recent years Way back in 1995, for example, 
their feature films made 755 appearances at international film 
festivals where Britain, which has the same population, didn’t 
manage half that Some of the best women filmmakers in the 
world today are Iranian and even the country’s teenagers are 
winning top prizes Akira l^rosawa, Jean- Luc Godard and Werner 
Herzog, no less, all called Abbas Kiarostami one of the greatest 
living filmmakers. One American critic said that, "We are living 
in the era of Kiarostami, but we don’t yet know it.” 






The paradox is this: Iran is not a rich country Unlike the UK 
it played no role in the invention of cinema Its artists are not 
free Its religion is suspicious of imagery Its film equipment is 
not state of the art. The freedom of its women is curtailed Yet 
for over a decade now, Tehran-based directors have been among 
the most innovative in the world. How come? What is going on? 

Is there something in the water in Tehran? (And if so can we have 
some of It, pronto?) 

The first, perhaps unexpected, answer is that Iranian cinema was 

Iran’s cinemas showed mostly escapist entertainment films with 
lots of sex and violence. In one of his first speeches on returning 
to Iranian soil, Ayatollah Khomeini said that he wasn’t against 
cinema, ]ust the sleazy direction it had taken. Like Lenin before 
him, he felt that movies could ‘purify’ his country, and so his 
Ministry of Culture and Islamic Guidance put in place a set of 
prohibitions Iranian directors could not show women’s hair or 
body parts, sexual touching of any sort, or anti-government 
comment What is less well known is that they also banned 
‘demeaning behaviour’, violence and the denigration of people 
on grounds of ethnicity or creed. The latter is a bit rich from a 
regime which was more murderous than the one it replaced, but 
the paradox is that the puritanism of the new Islamic Republic 
was rather similar to, say, John Grierson's social ambitions for 
documentary in the 1930s, David Puttnam’s attempts to ennoble 
American cinema while at Columbia, or the work of John Sayies. 

This may sound like a recipe for dull and worthy films but the 
opposite was the case. Under the influence of MTV, global cinema 
speeded up in the 1980s Yet compared to the adrenalin rush of 
Top Gun or the glossy emptiness of Subwdy or Betty Blue, Iran’s 
gentler, more elemental movies came as a welcome surprise 
Enforced Islamicisation protected them from the market pressures 
of mainstream cinema and afforded them the freedom to 
experiment and look at the details of life, its fine grain This they 
did, with great success. 


Where most of us still have a Pavlovian association between 
cinema and escapism, rapture and self-loss, in Iran, 
entertainment and education don’t cleave so easily Iranians 
of all types are still arguing about what their country should 
be like, so the idea that the movies are a place to go for a 
couple of hours to switch your brain off doesn't seem to have 
the same appeal Fferhaps another reason for this is the literary 
tradition of the country In the Western world, cinema grew 
out of theatre and, in particular, the novel Iran has no novel 
tradition, no Charles Dickens. But ifs poets - Omar fSiayyam, 
Hafez, Sa’di —are revered and quoted by aristocrat and illiterate 
peasant alike Poetry is part of life and cinema drew from this 
The country’s first great filmmaker, Forugh Farrokhzad, was first 
and foremost a poet The House /s Black, which she made not 
long before she died in a car accident at the age of 32, is one 
of the best films ever made, anywhere The country’s other 
founding filmmaker - Dariush Mehr|ui -told me that he too 
was more influenced by poetry than anything else 

Farrokhzad brings us to the question of women in Iranian film 
The best new filmmaker is Mania Akbari - female Before her, 
the outstanding talent was Samira Makhmalbaf - female Last 
year Iran was represented on the Cannes |ury by Niki Karimi 
- female. The country has a far higher proportion of woman 
directors than America or England, where they are free and 
equal. 1 asked Makhmalbaf, Akbari and Kan mi why they seem 
to over achieve compared to Western female directors The latter 
answered best: “Limitations can make you think more clearly 
and seize the chance to express yourself. [Women in Iran] are 
like compressed springs The moment we are released, we jump 
to considerable heights.” But like the other two, the point she 
really wanted to make is that Western women are not necessarily 
more free or equal to men: “Maybe women in the West haven’t 
thought about the meaning of freedom and have taken it for 
granted Does freedom really mean this headscarf they make 
me wear, or the short skirt they make your women wear? Men 
never have to wear skirts. Why? That’s the question " T 




So poetry and prohibition explain why Iran's cinema is so 
distinctive. And in case it sounds like the themes of these 
filmmakers are only local and domestic, consider this: the first 
good film about Afghanistan after the bombings was Samira 
Makhmalbaf's -Af F/Ve /n ffie Afternoon The first important film 
about AIDS in Africa was Abbas Kiarostami’s ABC Africa The 
first film made in Iraq in decades was Bahman Ghobadi’s recent 
Turtles Can Fly. Why can’t richer countries like ours, with better 
communications and swisher technology, get its filmmakers out 
into the world as much as Iran does? Yes, British directors like 
Michael Winterbottom and Ken Loach are internationalists, but 
the Iranians are too, and their films are better 

After three weeks there, however, I discovered a far less 
familiar reason why the country makes such great films. I'd 
been to Iran before - I drove the length of its West- East diagonal 
- so was not surprised by the warmth of its people, their lack 
of hatred of the West, the beauty of the architecture or how 
quickly at home I once again felt. But I had never worked there 
before, and that was the eye opener Together with a great team 
of inspiring colleagues, I arrived hoping to interview all the key 
filmmakers and, in some cases, take them back to locations 
where they had filmed decades before. Without exception, this 
happened Everyone said ‘Yes’ Every door opened People 
made themselves available the day we called, or the next, at 
our convenience. We shot on sets and in cutting rooms, with 
the top stars and the landmark directors. 


The can-do-ness of this was a surprise and leads me on to my 
bigger discovery: the complete flexibility of filming in Iran We 
went there to make one documentary but came back with three 
I have worked with great film crews in the UK and other countries 
but have never quite experienced the degree of freedom we had, 
as filmmakers in Iran, to change our minds, to have the spark 
of an idea and then realise it This is the nub of the matter It 
is the inertia of filmmaking - its resistance to changes of plan, 
its heaviness of foot - which often sucks the life out of it. It, 
conversely, flexibility of approach is valued in a film culture then 
the time between idea and realisation is reduced 

Could it be that the Western countries that invented cinema have 
forgotten how to use it boldly? In its quest to exhilarate us, has 
Hollywood underestimated film’s brilliant ability to capture the raw 
complexities of human life? The answer is almost certainly ‘Yes’, 
but it IS unfair to ask too much of entertainment movies What is 
more concerning is that the range of Occidental filmmaking seems 
to have narrowed. The Orient seems to be where the innovation 
and the passion are in cinema Who are the West’s most original 
directors - David Lynch? Lars von Trier? Is it possible to imagine 
either making a great movie about Iraq? Or Darfur? The answer 
IS not clear-cut but the question should disturb us ■ 
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IRANIAN FILMMAKER 

RAFI PITTS OFFERS AN 
INSIDER’S ACCOUNT OF 
HIS COUNTRY, COMMUNITY 
AND FILM INDUSTRY. 


marginalised (and significantly flatter} 
over the next few years. Even for an 
avowedly apolitical director like Pitts 
('‘I don't like politicians"), the topic of 
his homeland is thus never far from his 
mind. Recalling the kind of newspaper 
and television images that have come 
to define Iran in the West, he says. 

“Any part of the world when it portrays 
another part will always portray the 
extreme sides. The truth is that 70 per 
cent of our population is under the age 
of 30. but how many points of view 
of Iran have we had from the outside 
world about the 70 per cent who aren't 
necessarily concerned by politics at alir 
Pitts shares with his countrymen a 
feeling that Iran has been misunderstood 
^d iqistreated by the West 'When 
a country where there was 
and the reaction of the 
lortd was to give weapons to 
people died, its only 
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"For me. the essence of filmmaking 
is to put yourself in danger." says 
Iranian director Rafi Pitts. With an 
naval fleet parked on his 
3 and fingers twitching on the 
button, he must be having the 
time of his life right now. 

Contrary to popular imagination. 

Pitts is a sophisticated internationalist 
rather than some frothing Jihadist 
Born in the northern cify of Mashhad in 
1967. he was only 14-years-oid when 
the war with Iraq sent the newly minted 
Regime into meltdown. He fled to England 
where he earned a degree in film and 
, photography, and a slot at the London 
Film Festival for his first short. In Exile. 

^ in the '90s tw-moved to Paris, worked 
'^Ith Godard and wowed the French 
eateres. The Fifth 

2006. It's Winter, 
gem about manhood 
in modarnJMB. 
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Iran, he concludes, is a '‘complicated" 
country, and it has a cinematic heritage 
to match. Pitts is one of a new generation 
of Iranian filmmakers who have come 
of age in the post-revolutionary era. 
finding international recognition even 
as they struggle with the domestic 
constraints of Islamic law. 

Thanks to their festival success, 
we've tended to look upon the likes of 
Abbas Kiarostami. Jafar Panahi. Samira 
Makhmaibaf and Pitts himself as the 
flag bearers of 'Iranian cinema'. But 
Pitts is sceptical about the term, "fve 
never believed in any national cinema." 
he says. "When I look at Italian cinema, 
is it the Taviani brothers or Antonioni? 
is it Pasolini or Fellini? For me. cinema 
is the point of view of a person. I come 
from Iran where there are 60 million 
points of view, so you cant pin it down to 
one person representing an entire nation 
- thafs completely absurd." At best 
we might describe the ^pe of Iranian 
cinema so admired by the rest of the 
world as 'neo-reaiisf . but even that he 
says, is complicated by the fact that the 
filmmakers are fundamentally different, 
whether s^listicaliy. thematically or 
ideologically. And besides, even this 
narrowed definition of Iranian cinema 
misses the point. "The most difficult thing 
for a filmmaker is to just be yourself." he 
argues, "but the world of cinema doesn'^ 
like that. Its afraid of originality so^^ iat 
things in a box. But if Iranian cinematjft, 
its called outside, is kept in a box^jl^^ 
not last very long. Thats a way ofi 


proscriptive rules forbid many of 
the things that we take for granted. 
Actors and actresses aren't allowed to 
hold hands, and women can never be 
shown without the headscarf, even in 
bed. And yet commercial cinema 
(which, according to Pitts, resembles 
Bollywood, "only we're not allowed to sin: 
or dance") is thriving in Iran alongside 
the more internationally celebrated 
realists. But if its a miracle that films 
get made at ail. Pitts has an even 
surprising take on the situation, 
outside world it seems very violent but 
for us it's always been there." he says. 

"in fact as crazy as it seems, if you 
took it away our cinema would collapse 
because our entire cinematic language 
stems from censorship." 

The boundaries put in place 
by censorship have forced Iranian 
filmmakers to reassess the way they 
approach cinema. It has given rise to 
the neo-realists' oblique and studied 
style, where romance and melodrama 
are replaced with allegory and allusion. 
Indeed. Pitts suggests that Western 
filmmakers hardly have the right to call 
themselves 'free'. After all, our cinema 
is dictated by box office results. Just ai 
his is governed by clerical decrees. The 
question is simply which 
would rather live with. 

Pitts, "even though we^veSBtcttiarship. 
freedom .. 
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Marjane Satrapi careers into the 
bar of a London hotel. She’s weanng'a 

fat, silver hair bancith^^£'ou,ta haicctirhe from the cover of a 
teen magazine. She tstes coffee.f^ing frazzled - like someone 
permanently desperate for a fag.-Srid rattles off an accent that’s 
one part Europe tor eiftry two parts Middle East Maybe the noise 
and the energy is ju^ lo hide the steady chink, chink, chinkthat 
must follow her everywhere she goes - after all, this is a woman 
with a steely pair of nuts.' 

As her new film, ^’erse'pof/'s, attests, Satrapi has had more than 
her fair share of hard times over the years Based on her own graphic 
novels, it follows the journey of young ‘Marji’, from the excitement 
of the Iranian revolution to her exile in Europe, a fraught return and 
a final, wrenching farewell 

it was in her new home in Paris that she cwercame initial 
misgivings and started to draw comics. "I always thought that 
comics were for obsessional people because you have to make a 
story, you have to cut it into pieces, you have to make the frames, 
and then after all that you have to ink it and make it beautiful,” she 
says "Then I realised that I was obsessional myself. And there are 
so many things that have not been made in comic form - it’s a little 
bit like the Wild West: you can do anything.” 

The comics were an instant success, while the animated film 
they inspired, despite being made in resolutely old-fashioned 2D, and 
in black-and-white to boot, took a share of the Jury Prize at Cannes 
last May. It was the culmination of a rollercoaster year. "Imagine!” 
she says. “I was taking anti-anxiety pills before the screening because 


I was that close to a heart attack. Then thPimeivie 
standing ovation. I was on my way to collapsing!” 

Like the comics, the film’s visual inspiration c 
Satrapi’s experience of the undergrouiid art seer* 
Strasbourg. With a seven million euro budget, it w 
to be a true indie production, but eren so, the teai 
stayed impressively close to their root 
gypsy camp," reveals Satrapi “There 


Jd'a ZS-miriute 

in Vienna and 
: always going 
responsible 
“Our studio looked like a 
re things leaning everywhere. 


people were smoking pot." N<x were they fazed by the hard grind. 
"When you come from the underground, lots of work doesn’t freak 
you out,” she says. “That is what art should be about - you work 
because you like your work, not to get paid ” 

Now that her story has embedded 

itself in the mainstream, however, comes 

the prospect of millions of people seeing the intimate details of 
Satrapi’s life splashed across the screen. Persepote explores some 
uncomfortable memories of the revolution, including the e>ecution 
of her uncle, and it’s also an unforgiving account of her own youthful 
mistakes: falling in with the wrong crowds, and in love with the 
wrong boys Fferhaps that’s why she’s determined that people 
shouldn’t think of the film as an autobiography “No, no, believe 
me, it is not an autobiography," she says “An autobiography you 
write because you have a problem with your relatives and you want 
revenge I’m not making revenge on anybody.” How to describe it 
then? Is it a kind of catharsis? Therapy perhaps? An attempt to get 
everything down on page and film and then move on? “This whole 


bullshit of therapy?” she asks. “No, no, no. The reason I wrote it 
in my name is simply because I never wanted the story to become 
political, or historical or sociological. I’m just talking about what 
I’ve seen with my own eyes. ” 

Okay, but even if you overlook the fact that she’s just 
described the definition of an autobiography, the claim that it’s 
not political is a bit hard to swallow Anybody who mates a film 
about Iran in today’s climate is automatically taking a political 
position. The Iranian authorities certainly seemed to think so when 
they banned Per^epolis, calling it ’anfi-lranian’ and ‘Islamophobic’ 
Satrapi, however, takes a typically contrary position: "What is 
politics? Politics is answers - very quick, stupid answers -to complex 
questions 1 never give any answers, I never (udge, I always describe 
the situation and you as a reader or viewer can make up your own 
mind I’m not interested in politics,” she continues, “politics is 
interested in me If people want to make a deciaon and it only 
affects themselves then I have no problem with it; the problem is 
when they make a decision and I have to do it too." 

What’s undeniable is the personal cost of making the film. 

It’s been eight years since Satrapi was last in Iran, and it’s unlikely 
that shell be welcomed back any time soon. Why knowingly sacrifice 
the chance to see friends and family? “I cannot change myself,” 
she says. “I have always said what I felt, and once in a while 1 pay 
a high price, but it’s always better to pay a high price than to lose 
your dignity." That doesn’t make it any easier to be away from home, 
however She misses Everything” about Tehran: "The smell of the 
pollution; the mountain with eternal snow over it that’s like 


a guardian of the city; the humour; lots of things like that You 
always have a very incredible relationship with the place of your 
birth that you don’t have with anywhere else." 

This continued exile makes her 

uniquelyplacedto question seme of the 

misconceptions about Iran that are taking hold in the West Most 
of all, she says, “You don’t understand that we are human beings 
Fteople forget that behind all the bullshit we have brothers and 
sisters and parents, we go to the movies, we listen to music, we 
laugh, we have a sense of humour”There’s also an undercurrent 
of anger in her words, not least at the warmongering she sees 
taking place across the Atlantic “Democracy is not a gift that you 
give by bwnbing people," she says. "The changes should come 
from within a country” 

It’s not that she’s defending Iran’s pariah status, it’s )ust that 
the hypocrisy of the West can be hard to stomach; “If America 
said, 'We want to come and destroy you because we are the most 
powerful,’ I would say, ‘Okay, this is the law ’ But then they give me 
this bullshit about human rights and democracy At least don’t be 
this cynical ” And if she was in charge? What would the law be then? 
"For me, secularism is a question of tolerance, ” she says "The best 
society would be the one where somebody could be completely 
naked in the street, or if somebody wanted to cover themselves then 
they would be able to Who am I to judge people? I don’t like people 
to tell me what to do, so I cannot say that to other people. ” Sounds 
like the kind of place we’d be glad to call home ■ 




IRAN UNDERWENT MANY CHANGES IN THE WAKE 
OF THE 1979 REVOLUTION. THE SOURCES OF 
CREATIVE INFLUENCE EXPANDED AS A RESULT 
OF THE UPRISING, AND THE PASSING OF TIME 
HAS INCORPORATED THOSE CHANGES INTO 
THE COUNTRY’S CULTURAL FABRIC IN WAYS 
THAT MAY SURPRISE MOST WESTERNERS. REZA 
ABEDINI AND HANS WOLBERS’ NEW VISUAL 
CULTURE OF MODERN IRAN DOCUMENTS THESE 
CHANGES AND SHOWCASES SOME OF THE 
MOST INNOVATIVE WORK FROM ILLUSTRATORS, 
GRAPHIC DESIGNERS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS 
LIVING AND WORKING IN THE COUNTRY TODAY. 
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Asia Argento is incandescent as Zingarina” 
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THEY MIGHT NOT COURT 
INTERNATIONAL ATTENTION, BUT 
ON THE STREETS OF TEHRAN, 
IRANIAN GRAFFITI ARTISTS ARE 
RISKING PRISON TO KEEP THE SPIRIT 
OF THE UNDERGROUND ALIVE. 
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It's hard to believe that ‘esftgfi’, a word translating leaves the country via Iran, and drug addiction is an almost 

literally as 'romantic love’, oould be subversive, but this is accepted part of society RecenQy, however, designer drugs 

a country where it's a calculated risk for young couples to like ecstasy have become a common currency for young 

walk hand in hand. Police regularly stop boys and girls in people, who regularly leave the city to dance the night away 

the same car to question their relationship, and the only behind the closed doors of a family villa beside the Caspian 

acceptable answer is husband and wife or brother and sister. Sea As a result, techno is making inroads into the popular 

VWthout identification to prove it, you may find yourself consciousness in an assault on traditional Iranian music, 

carted off to the station Most cab drivers, once they’ve caught a snatch of 

The religious minefield presented by clothing restrictons English in their backseats, will do everything in their power 
IS one that young Iranians are all too willing to wander into as to prove that they’re wise to the intricacies of Western 
a means of making a statement It’s the girls, however, who culture Often, this will mean slipping a CD into the stereo, 

have had to make the most adjustments, not only knowing and letting their tunes do the talking. The results can be 

how far back a hejab can be worn before it technically mildly disconcerting: music is bought on faith from CD 

becomes a scarf, but also managing to turn it into an icon rippers in the local bazaars, who compile illicit mixes of 

of Iranian femininity along the way - surely one of the most what they think is currently popular in the States. Don’t be 

impressive feats of aesthebc evolution in fashion. surprised if the Backstreet Boys, Bryan Adams or Eton John 

Some 60 per cent of Afghanistan’s opium and heroin accompany you through the city ■ 
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IN A COUNTRY WHERE WESTERN 
MUSIC - AND EVEN DANCING - IS 
ILLEGAL, THE FIGHT FOR THE 
RIGHT TO PARTY HAS BECOME A 
BATTLE FOR THE NATION’S SOUL. 

WORDS BY CYRUS SHAHRAD 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY SINA BEOKER 


parlours lining the streets. ▼ 


Few countries boast a culinary culture 
as sublime as Iran's - its stews flavoured 
with herbs most Westerners have never 
heard of, even the cheapest of its chicken 
kebabs marinated in more saffron than 
most non-Iranians will see in their lifetime. 
Yet spend an afternoon driving around 
uptown Tehran and you might well be 
mistaken for thinking you’ve stumbled into 
the American Midwest, so popular are the 
pizza houses, burger joints and ice-cream 



“WESTERN RAPPERS AND ROCK STARS 
MEAN NOTHING TO US AS IRANIANS 
- ALTHOUGH SOME KIDS WOULD LIKE 
TO PRETEND OTHERWISE.” 


The same is true of Iranian music. 
Sparse, spiritual and loaded with cosmic 
sadness, traditional Iranian music has, for 
centuries, expressed both the ceaseless 
struggles and unspeakable beauty of this 
great nation - yet ask those same legions 
of kids shuffling in and out of fast food 
franchises to name a single traditional 
Iranian singer, and they may well look 
blankly back at you. Almost all, however, 
will be able to tell you their favourite 
Eminem song; most will be able to recite 
it word for word. 

Not that all of Iran's youth is so bowled 
over by the pop idols, rock stars and rap 
activists of the nation that imams continue 
to refer to as the ‘Great Satan'. Kaveh and 
Kaivan Marzbarni are two of those fighting 
to preserve the links with traditional music. 
Both doctors in their early twenties, the 
brothers spend their spare time performing 
spiritual Iranian laments on the tar and 
violin respectively, and are horrified at 
what they see as the virulent permeation 
of disposable pop culture across Iran, and 
its erosion of their rich musical heritage. 

Tm not saying that they don't like it," 
says Kaveh, “but I think that many kids in 
Iran listen to American music to prove that 
they are Westernised - ifs a status symbol 
more than anything, in the same way that 
their rejection of traditional Iranian music 
signifies their rejection of the traditional 
Iranian way of life." 

1 think those kids are making a huge 
mistake," adds Kaivan, “because Iranian 


music keeps us in touch with our history and tells us so much 
about who we are. Its values are our values, whereas the values 
expressed by Western rappers and rock stars mean nothing to us 
as Iranians - although some kids would like to pretend otherwise." 

Irrelevant to the likes of Kaveh and Kaivan, those same 
values are downright offensive to the Iranian government, which 
continues to outlaw Western music as part of its post-revolutionary 
policy of cultural isolationism. Western music with lyrics is illegal 
in Iran, as are the three Ds: drinking, dancing and drugs. What 
few concessions do come from the authorities are more of a shot 
in the face than the arm: this summer Chris de Burgh will play the 
first Iranian concert by a Western musician since the Shah's plane 
left and Khomeini's touched down almost three decades ago. 

Vet official attempts to regulate the musical intake of young 
Iranians seem to be backfiring, steering armies of disillusioned 
teenagers from the sacred to the profane. Local gyms blare the 
same throbbing Euro house as the hopped-up systems of cars 
screaming around the city in the small hours of the morning. And 
if you drop in on any of the house parties those cars are cruising 
to and from, you'll find kids dancing to exactly the same tunes 
as they are at house parties in the WesL 

There are differences, of course. For one thing, every such 
gathering in Iran must by necessity take place in secret and 
behind closed doors, yet fear seldom encroaches on the fun; 
when the police turn up, as they often do, partygoers are 
prepared with wads of green and blue notes for bribes, and they 
invariably leave Quietly. DJs, meanwhile, play almost exclusively 
on laptops - the vast majority of Western music consists of 
illegally downloaded mp3s. 

But perhaps the most immediately noticeable difference 
is the unjaded enthusiasm for dancing. There are no awkward 
early hours: most guests are throwing shapes before they've 
had a chance to take their coat off, let alone pour a drink. Bootleg 
booze is provided, but largely unnecessary. When you're growing 
up in the shadow of the Ayatollahs, no one is too sober or too 
cynical to let off steam on the dance floor. T 



‘There is an unwritten law 
That no one recorded, no one saw: 
"Silently silence the bad voice 
Voicelessness is the only choice.’” 

From The Law' by Hichkas, 
translated by Amir Azizmohamadi 






“IRANIAN RAP IS UN 
EXPERIMENTAL AND,... 
’IME. MUSICALLY ST\JN 


OMISING, 
OF THE 
G.” 


“Kids here are frustrated," says 
Bardia, an engineering student who lives 
for the penthouse flat parties thrown by 
his friends every Thursday night (Friday 
constitutes the single-day weekend in Iran). 
'The young people are told what they 
can't do or think or say, and most of the 
time those are exactly the things they're 
instinctively drawn to. All that repression 
builds up during the week and then pours 
out on the weekend - partying is social, 
but it's also about personal release, 
about escape." 

This tendency towards momentary 
oblivion is something seemingly confirmed 
by the rise of low-key raves - some of 
them in the city, some in pre-revolutionary 
pleasure resorts crumbling beside the 
Caspian Sea - and the concurrent rise in 
the use of speed and especially ecstasy. 

All of which would seem to validate Kaivan's 
fears about the loss of traditional Iranian 
values through musical crossbreeding. 

Yet for all that, Iran is being rocked by 
a musical revolution that is as progressive 
as it is inherently Persian, as cerebral 
as it is subversive. Iranian rap or 'Rap-e 
Pars' remains largely off the radar, not 
only because its protagonists are wanted 
men and women, but also because it's 
only now emerging from the bedrooms 
and basements in which ifs been sculpted 
over the last seven years. Farsi - with its 
lilting cadences and drawn out consonants 
- doesn't lend itself naturally to the rhythms 
of hip-hop, so writers have had to literally 


flip the script and invent a sawn-off version of their language 
that sits between beats more easily. 

Nor are Iranian rappers dropping inane lyrics about 
private jets, diamond rings or the size of their dicks; in many 
ways, Rap-e Pars is closer to the roots of hip-hop than the 
MTV-fodder dutifully regurgitated by the Fiddys and Puffys of 
this world, born of frustration and disenchantment and setting 
the world to rights with a forked tongue and fire in its belly. 

The beats may be basic and the synths reminiscent of an 
'80s Casio keyboard demo, but rappers like Erfan, Shayan 
and most notably Hichkas (meaning 'Nobod/) are being 
hailed by many as Iran's most powerful modern poets. 
Journalist and Rap-e Pars researcher Amir Azizmohamadi is 
one such advocate. 

“Iranian rappers share both a sensitive social conscience 
and a determined moral commitment," says Amir. “Along 
with their party raps they have dealt with subjects as weighty 
as poverty, unemployment, addiction, proshtution, child labour, 
economic corruption, homelessness and the Iran-lraq war. 
Iranian rap is uncompromising, experimental and, most of the 
time, musically stunning." 

All of which would suggest that the relationship between 
young Iranians and the music they listen to is more complex 
than many commentators would like to imagine. Yet one thing 
is certain: the Kavehs and Kaivans of this country are in the 
minority. Traditional Iranian music may be big on values, but 
they are values that have no relevance to the youth; it may be 
rich in history, but these are kids having enough trouble living 
in the present. And armed with a new appreciation of the 
transformative power of music - from hard rock to hardcore 
dance, from pop to hip-hop both home-grown and imported - 
they are pointing themselves firmly towards the future ■ 

Check out wwwlittlewhitelies co uk for an exclusive interview 
with Ramin Sadighi, founder of Hermes Records, one of Iran’s 
few independent music labels. 
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IN CELEBRATION OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
SPIRIT, LWLIES PICKS ITS DEFINING 
MOMENTS IN THE HISTORY OF CINEMA 
- AND NOT A CITIZEN KANE IN SIGHT. 


There was a time when the word ‘revolution’ meant something. It meant inquisition, opposition and innovation, not a chain of vodka 
bars or a PR firm. In a bid to revive this spirit, tW'I./es brings you four of the truly groundbreaking moments - aesthetic, economic, 
political and philosophical - that changed the face of cinema, forever. Comrades, this time the revolution will be televised 


THE PERSISTENCE OF VISION, THE CANNES FILM FESTIVAL THAT WASN’T, 

65BC SEPTEMBER 1939 


If you actually stop and think about it, motion pictures are pretty 
fucking nuts. Sit down in front of a film and you’re basically just 
watching 25 still images every second - like going round the Tate 
really, really fast. The fact is that someone, somewhere had to 
make that first imaginative leap from seeing a series of stills to 
experiencing the impression of continuous movement. 

That someone was Roman poet and philosopher Titus 
Lucretius Carus, way back in 65BC (Before Cinemas) In his 
tract On the Nature of Things, Lucretius described the principle 
of ‘Persistence of Vision’ - an optical illusion in which our 
retinas continue to register an image even after we stop looking 
at it. Slow the proiection rate of a film to anything lower than 
about 16 frames per second, and your eyes will register a flicker, 
which tells you that you’re watching a slideshow on speed. 
Ratchet it up any more than that, however, and you’d swear the 
action was taking place in your front room. 

Sure, Lucretius' ideas were a bit sketchy (it took that old 
square Ptolemy of Alexandria another 200-odd years to confirm 
the truth of the theory - by which time YouTube was pretty much 
in beta), but they laid the foundations for an entire visual culture 
Without him, we’d still be stuck in the cave on Friday night 
arguing over which Palaeolithic etchings to watch Or are they 
just shadows on the wall? 


These days, everyone loves to take a pop at Cannes, what with 
its ostentatious parade of private yachts, palm trees and plastic 
mammaries Nevertheless, today’s playground for the rich and 
famous was once a hotbed of political debate, and a staunch 
defender of liberal values in the face of totalitarian dictat 
Originally conceived as a cultural counterbalance to 
Mussolini’s Venetian ’Mostra’, the inaugural Cannes festival was 
postponed after Germany invaded Fholand on the day the event 
was supposed to launch. Six long years later, the independent 
spirit of Cannes had only been further stoked by the horrors of 
war-ravaged Europe Even as the festival matured and expanded, 
however, it retained its radical credentials The events of the 
1968 festival in particular are now legendary, as a group of 
directors - including Jean- Luc Godard and Francois Truffaut 
- invaded the Palais in support of a student protest, ultimately 
leading to the abandonment of the festival for that year 
Cannes today has certainly mellowed since its formative 
>«ars, but it is still firmly committed to nurturing the 
relationship between cinema, politics and society, without being 
completely subsumed by the market place Even as Hollywood 
continues to tighten its iron grip on global film sales, Cannes is 
a welcome beacon of discernment The introduction of the out- 
of-competition Directors’ Fortnight in 1969 (some claim as a 
direct result of the protests a year earlier), as well as the 
Cinefondation strand for upcoming filmmakers, show a continuing 
commitment to talent which might otherwise struggle to reach 
a wide audience. Most of all, the continuing cultural significance 
of Cannes is testament to the pioneering spirit that underpinned 
its foundation some 60 years ago T 


STEVEN SPIELBERG’S SHARK MODEL BREAKS, 
SUMMER 1974 

It may sound about as plausible as a vow of chastity escaping 
the pouting iips of Russell Brand, but there was once a time in the 
dim and distant past when cinemas were empty in summer No 
Star H'ars to lure in the punters. No Indiana Jones. No adrenaline- 
fuelled celluloid tat released for the sole purpose of taking a 
shot at the coveted crown of This Year's Must-See Summer 
Blockbuster!’ These days, the hot season is the economic engine 
room of the studio system, and at the root of that fact lies a very 
simple tale: Steven Spielberg's shark broke down 

Flashback to 1974 where Spielberg and his crew are 
tumbling around on the ocean waves, massively over-budget 
and off-schedule while shooting Jaws Matters aren't helped any 
by the fact that the three shark models constructed especially 
for the film are proving about as reliable as a chocolate tea set 
With the hydraulics of these supposedly state-of-the-art beasts 
malfunctioning due to corrosion from the salt water, Spielberg 
decides to radically rewrite the script, removing the shark from 
the screen for long periods This masterstroke transforms the 
film from a run-of-the-mill visceral horror jaunt into a ground- 
breaking psychological drama, which would go on to smash box 
office records around the world and redefine the way films were 
marketed and released for the next 30 years 

When it was finally released in 1975, Spielberg’s film opened 
like no other summer movie in history. Supported by one of the 
first ever TV advertising blitzes, it earned back its $7 million 
budget in the course of a limited opening weekend All told, the 
film has now racked up over $470 million in worldwide receipts, 
and come to define what it means to be an 'event' movie As 
Spielberg himself admits, a large part of the film’s appeal derived 
directly from the seemingly disastrous technical failures which 
occurred on set Speaking to The Sunday Times in 2005, the 
director admitted that, had the shark model been more reliable, 

"I probably would have used it four times as much, which would 
have made the film four times less scary ” And four times less 
likely to have been the first ever runaway summer blockbuster 


THE RED 4K DIGITAL CAMERA IS RELEASED, 
2008 

No one likes technogeeks. Then again, everyone loves great 
movies, which is why we should probably celebrate the release 
of the RED 4K digital camera with some sort of nerd amnesty 
Let’s face it, not a lot of film lovers are going to get a hard-on 
about the specs of a new digital camera, but there are plenty 
out there who will get a heart flutter when the next generation 
of truly independent films starts hitting cinemas 

So what has that got to do with RED? The long story short: 
up to now it was borderline impossible to make a professional 
feature without inheriting a pile from a rich relative or insinuating 
your family into high-ranking positions at Panavision Making 
films is expensive And where there’s money, there’s influence; 
a shorthand formula for why most studio films look like they’ve 
passed down the conveyor belt of the Generic Movie Factory, Inc. 
Not so with RED The camera body costs about a quarter of a pro 
35mm camera and post-production costs aren’t even in the same 
ballpark as film development and transfer. This is an old school 
Marxist revolution - put the means of production in the hands of 
the masses and suddenly they can make movies their own way 
instead of dressing up nice and asking the man in the suit how 
he’d like it to be made 

It’s a production model that's found a vocal supporter in the 
shape of indie king and regular self- shooter Steven Soderbergh 
Having, quite fittingly, just re-emerged from shooting his duo of 
Che Guevara films (Guerriiia and The Argentine) on RED in South 
America, Soderbergh is not afraid to use the ‘R’ word to describe 
his initial experience with the camera, which he describes as 
being, “Like hearing The Beatles for the first time." Indeed, with 
the advent of RED, it feels at last like the Holy Grail might finally 
be within reach - the establishment of a genuinely independent 
scene in which filmmakers outside the mainstream bring 
compelling stories with the highest production values to a wide 
and appreciative audience Imagine that ■ 
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J LlFLietreyiev mllnotbe 
inhibited bj any perceived 
rulet. Just as movies are about 
more than the two hoursjou 
spend sitting in the cinema, our 
reviews are a chance to talk about 
much more than the immediate 
experience of the film in question. 
There aremany dijferent aspects 
of the movie-going experience 
and we will embrace them all. 


Ant i cipat i on 

Ever waited six months for a box- 
office behemoth? Read a hook that 
you loved and nervously watched 
the adaptation? Been pleasantly 
surprised by an off-the-radar 
independent? Anticipation plays 
a crucial role in your reaction to 
a movie. Rather than ignore it, 
we think it should be measured 
and acknowledged as part of the 
movie-going experience. 


Enj oyment 

Ail other things aside, how did 
you feel for those two hours? 
Were you glued to your seat? 
Did the film speak to your soul? 
Was it upsetting, disappointing, 
or just plain boring? Were you 

Marked out of 5. 


In Retrospect 

Great movies live with you; you 
carry them around wherever you 
go and the things they say shape 
the way you see the world. Did 
this movie fade away or was every 
moment burned into your retinas? 
Was it a (^uick fix action flick, good 
for a rainy Sunday afternoon? Or 
the first day of the rest of your 
life? Did you hate it with a fury 
only CO fall in love with a passion? 
Or did that first love drain away 
like a doomed romance? 
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It’s not lunchbox- 
peddling production designer 
George Luces. Nor kiddie- 
torturing, Oscar-botherer Steven 
Spielberg. Nor is it Francis 
Ford Coppola, Hollywood's 
finest vintner. Nope, the beard 
responsible for the most 
consistent franchise in film 
history - that's one per decade 
since 1968 and noduffers-is 
auteurof the undead, George 
A Romero. 

Rebooting his own ass back 
to the guerrilla techniques that 
informed Night of the Living Dead, 
Romero's latest isa breathless 
movie-within-a-movie shot by 
an obsessive documentarian 
(Joshua Close) and assorted 
student chums, and edited by his 
feisty girlfriend (Michelle Morgan). 
"I'm hoping to scare you," 
explains Morgan, sounding like 
Sarah Connor's special-school 
sister, "so maybe you'll wake up." 


As the zom bie apocalypse 
rages around them, and the 
team make pointless pilgrimages 
to family homes now crawling 
with stiffs. Diary achieves all this 
and more. Close's twkchy, first- 
person footage brings us a 
constant live feed of the carnage 
because, he reasons, in this 
world of spin and surveillance, 

"If if doesn't happen on camera, 
it doesn't happen." 

Chronicling the disease 
of each new era like a wily old 
witch doctor, Romero doesn't 
just want to brown the collective 
trouser^ he wants to make us 
think. To this end, he employs 
the sort of hammer-headed 
satire beloved of Michael Moore 
against racial inequality, the 
rubbernecking media culture 
and humanity's manifold failings. 
"Are we worth saving?" asks 
Morgan, as tape of rednecks 
torturing zombies unspools 


before us. While Romero's 
tendency to (literally) say things 
twice may grate, it's galvanising 
that a 66-year-old exploitation 
filmmaker is still so angry; his 
unerring - if unusual - moral 
compass still showing the way. 

Playground polemic aside, 
Romero packs more inventive 
offings into 95 minutes than 
most slasher franchises, 
despatching his shuffling coffin 
fodder with scythes, swords, 
acid and - in a moment of ironic, 
eye-popping showmanship - 
the electrical resuscitators 
doctors use to restart hearts. 

His mortician's wit is equally 
in evidence. InO/ary's funniest 
sequences we meet a deaf, 
dynamite-wielding Amish chap 
who's a shoo-in for cameo of the 
year and an infected children's 
clown whose nose is red foraff 

Pittsburgh's pre-eminent 


professor of splatology even 
finds time to have a pop at 
pretenders to the throne such 

flawed genre movie that had 
the temerity to make its 
antagonists run. "Dead things 
don't move fast; their ankles 
would snap," whinesClose. 
Romero should know. After 40 
years messing with things that 
go bump in the Night/Dawn/Day, 
King George remains the original 
and best. MsttGlasby 


Anticipation, she 
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Taking the form of 

a loosely-linked succession 
of comic tableaux with a strain 
of humour that's as dry as a salt 
mine, the opening 30 minutes 
of Roy Andersson's Vtou, The 
Living hint that you may be 
about to witness the most 
hilarious film ever made. An 
over-emotional woman dumps 
her boyfriend on a park bench 
only to be q uickly coaxed back 
with the promise of some roast 
veal; an elderly man doesn't 
realise that his dog has been 
tangled -up In its leash; a tuba 
player Is so Immersed In song 
that he can't hear his wife 
screaming. Effortlessly locating 
moments of the sublime In the 
agonising cesspit of existence, it's 
like some silent-era sketch show 
thafs been mysteriotjsly retrieved 
from the doldrums of the earth. 

But, just as we're about to 
hit the point where our throat 
muscles collapse with laughter, 
the jokes dissipate and the film 
melts Into something subtler 
and more moody, embracing 
an altogether more sombre tone 
to tell Its tiny tales of loss, of 
yearning, of sorrow, of alienation 

Thematically, it's a sequel 
of sorts to the director's darker 
2002 film Songs from the Second 
Fioor. likewise extracting and 
scrutinising the pen/erse and 
ridiculous moments that swim 


jtjst beneath the surface of Ilfs. 
Working with a fixed camera 
and a mise-enscene that seems 
to be In thrall to the colour 
beige, Andersson - an ad-man 
by trade - generally leaves it to 
dramatic Inertia to send feelings 
leaping from the screen. 

Tonally, though, it's a 
difficult film to pigeonhole; 
a matter that ends up being 
one of Its key strengths and 
weaknesses. Andersson urges 
us to swallow the comic and 
the tragic In every mouthful, and 
though he more often than not 
gets the flavours just right, there 

acrid taste In the mouth. 

Still, fansof AkI 
Kaurismakl's ultra-deadpan 
composition and pokerfaced 
dialogue delivery will find much 
to admire. Forthose who don't 
really care for Nordic wit, you are 
urged to make it through to the 
final shot, which is one of the 
most beautiful and enigmatic In 
recent cinema Janey Springer 

Enjoyment. The opening 
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LWLies: Why have you resisted the lure of the feature film? 

Andersson: My first feature Mas a fabulous success. 





LWLies: So it was not so much that you didn’t want to 
make features as you weren’t able to? 

Andersson: I couldn't work, yes, I couldn’t work. 


LWLies: Do you hold grudges against the people who 
stopped you from making features? Does it make you angry? 

Andersson: Nowadays I am not angry. Now I almost feel 



Tail childr€ 


LWLies: Sweden obviously lost its most famous director 
in Ingmar Bergman last year. What are jmur personal 
memories of him? How badly will he be missed? 
Andersson: in my opinion he's a little overrated. 






OUT OF 
THE BLUE 


On November 13 

1990, David Qrayshot and 
killed 1 3 people In the small 
town of Aramoana, New Zealand. 
It remains the worst mass 
murder In the country's history. 
Out of the Blue painstakingly 
reconstnjcts the minutiae of 
that day, from Gray's home 
and possessions, to police 
photographs, phone calls and 
even CCTV footage. 

It starts slowly. At pains 
to establish Its realism and the 
mundanity of life before the 
massacre, the film succumbs 
to over-scrIptIng and a whiff 
of theatricality among its 
semi-professional cast members. 
With the Introduction of Gray 


(Matthew Sutherland), however; 
that early realism Is offset by 
flashes of cinematic trickery. 
Abstruse framing, opaque 
lenses and unsettling 
soundscapes hint at Gray's 
Inner turmoil but only succeed 
In reasserting distances - 
between the peaceable town 
and his furious confusion; 
between 'us' and him. 

Apart from fleeting moments 
of humanity. Gray remains a 
mystery. While director Robert 
Sarkies has said he was Interested 
In the case because Gray, who 
lived In the town, was not an 
'outsider', he Is presented as a 
recluse, a figure of suspicion, 
an outsider In all but body. The 


cinematio flourishes hence 
seem all the more Inappropriate, 
stjggesting narrative certainty 
when so much Is unknown. 

Othenivise, the film has 
much that Is excellent. Its 
attention to detail and sensitivity 
are admirable, and there are 
some fine performances which 
capture the understated heroism 
of the polioemen pitched Into 
chaos. Most Importantly, Matthew 
Sunderland's depiction of Gray 
Is convincing and committed. 

While the film Is a superb 
reconstruction, the question 
remains as to what It Is 'for'. 

The cautious, meticulous 
dramatisation of real tragedy 
remains best suited to TV, as 


with the BBC's The Hungerfbrd 
Massacre, or Paul Greengrass' 
Bloody Sunday. Cinema 
presumes entertainment, 
sometimes education and Out 
of the Blue, for all its technical 
brilliance, falls slightly short on 
both counts. James Bramble 
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Reactions to Water 

Lilies are likely to be spilt Into 
two camps. For women, this is 
an unerring portrayal of a world 
of traded favours, schoolgirl 
crushes and the weight of 
expectations. To men, this film 
about young teenage girls 
discovering their sexuality Is an 
uncomfortable glimpse Into a 
hidden and forbidden world. 

In a small French suburb, 
Marie (Pauline Acquart) deserts 
her chubby friend Anne (Louise 
Blachere) for the stunning 
Roriane (Adele Haenel), star of 
the girls' synchronised swimming 
team and focus of the school's 
rumourmlll. Here, the unfurling 
of their various ambitions, an 
uneasy middle ground between 
finding love and losing one's 
virginity, is brutally revealed. 

Thera's nothing salacious 


It’s got it all -wobbly 

cameras, uncombed hair, 
overstated understatement, 19703 
snowflake patterned knltwear- 
Noah Baumbach's Margot at the 
V^dding has all the twee details 
guaranteed to make teeth Itch and 


familial dysfunction and Insidious 
psychological torture that we can 
all get for free from a trip back 
home, and It seems that this is a 
film certain to have you poking out 
yourown eyeballs In Irritation. And 
yet somehow It doesn't. Instead, 
it's compelling and affecting, and 
the grainy home-movie look 
makes It all feel painfully real. 

The film follows the kind of 
family breakdown that made 
Baumbach's The Squid and the 
Whale such a success. Neurotic 
writer Margot (Nicole Kidman) 


about Water Lilies, but writer/ 
director Celine Sc lam ma's debut 
Is unwaveringly honest; she 
bluntly focuses on young breasts 
right from the start, as if staring 
viewers down. Adults barely 
feature - certainly none of the 
girls' parents - and while 
Sclamma's point may be that 
these young people are finding 
themselves, we might want to 
know more about the central 
subjects beyond these 
caricatures of the 'Fat One', the 
'Slut' and the 'Nascent Lezzeri. 

Or perhaps her point is that these 
are the very labels which adult 
society would pin on these girls, 
but which they are either young 
or naive enough not to trade In 
themselves. This unsentimental 
view is underlined by the brutallst 
camerawork, which enjoys 
nighttime scenes and pitching the 



turns up just days before the 
wedding of herestranged sister, 
Pauline (Jennifer Jason Leigh). 
Taking an Instant dislike to 
Pauline's fiance Malcolm (Jack 
Black), a failed musician and 
unemployed artist, Margot's 
compulsive Interference sets off 
a chain of events that sends the 
already fragile family Into 
emotional collapse. 

What really raise the film 
from banal to brilliant are the 
performances. Kidman stands 
out as the brittle, hypercritical 
Margot with a turn that harks 
back to her glory days of To Die 
For and proves that no one does 
neurotic, psychotic or despotic 
quite as prettily as she does. 
Jack Black Is almost a revelation, 
succumbing only once or twice 
to the eye-rolling overacting he's 



known and tolerated for. 

Magnetic, subtly tragic and 
ultimately sympathetic, Margot 
at the Wedding Is worth a watch - 
if only to remind yourself why you 
don't go home for Christmas 
anymore. Laura Swinton 


Anticipation. The 
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One more great 

movie is aii it wouid take to 
enshrine Brian Oe Raima in the 
pantheon of worid-beating 
modern American directors. Whiie 
2006's handsome if spineiess 
James Eiiroy adap, The Black 
Dahlia, felt a little too much like he 
was resting on his period gangster 
laurels, the very least you can say 
of Redacted is that he's wrong 
footing the obituary writers by 
honing his craft down to a fine 
(blunt, even) point. 

Rebellious and scattershot, 
this bile-filled Iraq wardrama 
takes a US military checkpoint 
as its focus and documents the 
daily grind of some whoop-' n'- 
holler Marines who, after one of 
their supervisors has his leg blown 
off by a rogue landmine, decide 
to take bloody revenge on a 


random, perhaps innocent, 
group of Iraqi locals 

Using footage from the 
camera of plucky Private Angel 
Salazar (Izzy Diaz) as its nanative 
driving force, the film then takes 
a look at key events from the 
perspective of Arabic news 
channels, CCTV and officers 
higher up the chain of command. 
This in turn reveals - Rashomon- 
style - the different ways a 'fact' 
can be construed when examined 
by different parties, but more 
than that, exposes the different 
forms of media (and how they are 
both exploited and silenced) that 
are now used to bring war to a 
wider audience. 

While many may not shine 
to the fact that it's a film that 
shouts out, 'Hey kids, I'malow-fi 
OV experiment!', if looked at from 


the right angiesRedacted 
actually has a lot to say about 
the idiosyncrasies and the 
paradoxical ethics of warfare, 
and how it can warp and brutalise 
the character of even the most 
meek and mild of men. 

De Palma is not a director 
you often see lecturing from a 
soapbox, so a second-half volley 
of preachiness can be forgiven, 

problems. The 'acting' is a little 
theatrical in a film that would have 
benefited from a more naturalistic 
edge. And on that point, Oe 
Palma's attempts to replicate 
these different media are wholly 
disastrous: European TV is made 
to look like a soulless round-the- 
clock infomercial for Florida rest 
homes, and the CCTV footage 
mysteriously comes with sound. 


If it's poise and objectivity you 
want, head for Nick Broomfield's 
Battle for Haditha. Redacted is a 
film with dirt under its fingernails, 
and it's not ashamed to hold 'em 
up to the light. Janey springer 


Anticipation. Big 



Enjoyment. Definitely 
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FUNNY 

GAivIES 


Michael Haneke is 

an audience-hater, a bourgeois- 
baiter, a cinematic terrorist. Fear is 
his weapon - of the unknown, the 
unthinkabie, the coid capacity of 
iife to roii over each and every one 
of us with destructive d ispassion. 

His iatest. Funny Games, 
might as weii come with a flashing 
neon sign that bellows 'Fuck You!' 
at the audience. From the minute 
the tinkling tones of opera in the 
opening credits are usurped by 
a hammering wail of heavy metal, 
he sets about systematically 
unmanning the viewer; Just as 
Anna, George and theirson are 
tormented by home invaders. 

They, at least, will eventually be 
put out of their misery. We, on the 
other hand, will be left to stew. 

Anybody with even a passing 
interest in Haneke's films will 
know that Anna (Naomi Watts) 
and George (Tim Roth) are in 
trouble from the moment we see 
their sporty Range Rover, swanky 
pad and spotless lives. They're 



exactly the kind of aspirational 
WASPs he skewered in Hidden, 
and here again they're about to 
get a wake-up call they'll never 
forget. It comes in the shape of 
'Peteri and 'Paul' (Brady Corbet 
and Michael Pitt) two terrifyingly 
ordinary boys who are going to 
demonstrate a capacity for 
extraordinary cruelty. 

In an era of endless property 
shows and a house price 
obsession, there's a delicious 
frisson in watching the walls 
of somebody's castle crumble 
around them as George and Anna 
realise the full extent of what 
they're in for But what begins as 
exquisite torture quickly becomes 
something else altogether as 
Haneke reveals that he has no 
respect for the moral limits of 
human behaviour. 

And -thrillingly, outrageously 
- no respect for the boundaries of 
cinema. One particularscene will 
have audiences shrieking. "It's not 
fair," they’ll say. “You can't do 


that!" And they'll be right - by all 
respectable conventions you 
can't. "But why?" asks Haneke, 
coolly and calmly. Aren't we tired 
of soulless blockbusters and 
genre formula? Well he's going 
to rip up the mlebook and start 
again. Always one step ahead 
of the audience, he dares us to 
be outraged because it exposes 
our fear. The truth is, we don't 
know how to react anymore 
when somebody so brutally 
invades our comfort zones. 

The film's nihilism is 
devastating. And more so for the 
fact that it's a remake - an actual, 
shot-for-shot retread of a film 
Haneke has already made before 
in German. It adds another layer 
of galling provocation, of 
sensational senselessness that 
bites and gnaws at us, challenging 
the audience either to find some 
rational reason for his recidivism 
or simply accept that there 
doesn't need to be one. And that, 
right there, is the point. In the 


film’s final scene, Peter tells Paul 
of his theory about the universe: 
fiction, he says, is as real as reality. 
False is true, black is white, and 
Michael Haneke has produced a 
startling attack on the lazy passivity 
of cinema that'sasdifficult to watch 
as it is to forget. Man Bochenakl 
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See page 88 for so 
with Michael Pitt. 
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FLIGHT OP 
THE RED 
BALLOON 



Making his directorial 

name with a aeries of expansive, 
hyper-compiex sociai frescos 
such as City of Sadness and 
The Puppetmaster, Hou Haiao- 
Hsien's fiims have often been 
works to admire rather than enjoy. 
With his wondrous, iighter-than-a- 
marshmaiiow-in-zero-gravity 
Flight of the Red Balloon, he 
deiicateiy tips the baiance in 
favour of the iatter, producing one 
of his most direct, moving and 
deceptiveiy simpie fiims to date. 

Reiocating from his native 
Taiwan to the streets of Paris with 
a copy of Aibert Lamorisse's 1956 
kiddie fiick Le Ballon Rouge under 
his arm, this charming siice-of-iife 
drama dips its toe into the hectic, 
urbane iifestyies of the upwardiy 


mobiie middie-ciass, and is taken 
mainiy from the perspective of 
the tkuiar baiioon. 

A reveiatory turn by Juiiette 
Binoche (some might argue her 
best ever screen performance) 
as a rattied wife and mother 
attempting to conduct a iong 
distance reiationship isthegiue 
that binds together various sub- 
strands invoK/ing her young son's 
piano iessons, her new iive-in 
nanny (who, in a fiourish of 
cinematic seif-deprecatk>n, is 
herseif making a OV homage to 
Lamorisse's fiim) and her day job 
as a puppeteer. As with Hou's 
previous fiims. Flight recognises 
that reai iife rareiy caters for the 
neat nanstive arcs that cinema 
so often demands, instead, we 


CHILDREN 
OF GLORY 



This may be a film 

about Hungary, shot in the 
Hungarian ianguage but it's as 
American as appie pie cooked 
by Michaei Bay and served by 
Steven Spieiberg. And why not? 
Hoiiywood was buiK by 
Hungarians. Even Britain had one 
- Aiexander Korda, the producer 
of The Third Man and The Red 
Shoes. However, the Hungarians 
have never had a Hoiiywood 
biockbuster of their own, so who 
can biame them for having a go? 

A iightiy-fictionaiised account 
of the Hungarian uprising of 1956, 
Children of Glory foiiows the 
nationai water poio team as it 
prepares for the Meibourne 
Oiympics against the backdrop 
of a brutaiist Soviet regime. As 
the young of Budapest begin to 
rebei, the team's best piayer must 
decide whether he wiii take on the 
Soviets on the streets, or take on 
the world in the swimming pooi. 

Children of Glory is the 
brainchiid of Basic Instinct writer 


Joe Eszterhas and Andrew Vajna, 
the Hungary-bom producerof 
the Rarnbo movies, and their 
Hoiiywood pedigree infomis the 
fiim at every ievei. its hero is a 
smug-iooking sports starwho, 
against aii the odds, faiis in iove 
with a beautifui activist. Brimming 
with nationaiistic pride, our 
smirking jock becomes a smirking 
revoiutionary to the sweiiing 
strains of an orchestrai score. 

No ciiche is ieft unturned, 
be it the chiidhood friend whose 
untimeiy death enflames our 
hero's poiiticai consciousness; 
the adorabie iittie brother who 
unwittingiy gets in harm's way; or 
the rousing speech given by the 
coach before the ciimacticgame. 

in spite of aii this, it's hard 
not to iike CNIdren of Gfory, 
or at ieast admire its ambition. 
Notwithstanding some extremeiy 
dodgy CQi, the battie scenes 
on Hungary's streets are bandied 
with ven/e, whiie the water poio 
games are weii-directed and 



are offered the base eiements of 
a drama, which we are invited to 
assembie in ourown minds. 

With its dazziing goid and red 
cinematography, the fiim is at 
once a statement on the nature 
of cinematic artifice (at one point, 
we are even shown the drifting 
baiioon being controiied by a man 
with a fishing rod) and a poignant 
dissection of cioistered inner-city 
iiving. The finai shot, too, is an 
absoiute doozy. Alan Mack 


Anticipation, hou 



Enjoyment, simply 






exciting. And for the British viewer 
forwhom one Coid War uprising 
couid be interchangeabie with 
aii the others, this story is an 
originai one that both grips the 
imagination and feeis (whisper it) 
somewhat educationai at the 
same time. The oniy shame is that 
it doesn't attempt to fit into the 
emerging Hungarian cinema of 
directors iike Beia Tarr and Nimrod 
Antai instead of taking its cues 
from Qarry Marshaii and Ron 
Howard. Dan Stewart 
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Like abattoirs and 

sexual health clinics, orphanages 
tend to get a bad rap when It 
comes to cinematic PR. All three 
provide a valuable public service, 
but do the world's filmmakers 
acknowledge this fact? Oh no. 
Instead, such places are used 
as the setting for gloomy horror 
flicks, tapping Into our collective 
fear of death. Isolation and 
woefully Inadequate social care. 

Juan Antonio Bayona's The 
Orphanage doesn't buck the 
trend, but the whole endeavour 
Is carried off with such sheen 
and panache that few will have 
grounds for complaint. It's a 
horror film, certainly, but one that 
places stock In the honourable 
Ingredients of classic ghost 
stories - atmosphere, flawed 
characters and a nebulous wave 
of growing sadness. After 
surviving the recent glut of drill-to- 
face torture smut, these softball 
tactics sound positively benign - 
yet the end result is anything but 

The plot recalls several of 
Daphne du Maurier's creepier 
tales, focusing on a young woman 
haunted by shadows of her past - 
quite literally, as events transpire. 
Laura (Belen Rueda) returns to the 
seaside orphanage of her youth, 
aiming to open a home for sick 
children. Her first charge Is her 
adopted son Simon, a sweet little 
boy who has yet to be Informed 
of his HIV Infection. But Simon 
has Issues stretching beyond his 
Illness, namely a tendency to play 
with Imaginary friends who may 
or may not be there. "ZolksI" as 


Scooby-Doo might say. 

It sounds predictable, and 
aside from a couple of exceptional 
shocks it is - until the story takes 
a surprise turn for lonelierground. 
In the film's latter half Laura 
becomes Increasingly fractured by 
the trauma that surrounds her, and 
Bayona toys with the notion that 
everything could betaking place 
Inside her damaged mind. This 
shrewd ambiguity Is sustained 
even throughout the tale's 
centrepiece -a nen/e shredding 
stance In the dark - and the net 
result is a deeply freaky ride for 
scepticBand believers alike. 

With Guillermo del Toro 
serving as producer. The 
Orphanage was always destined 
fora certain level of quality. 

While it would be foolish to 
discount the Influence of The 
Devil's Backbone director, 
however, Bayona has shown huge 
potential with his first time In the 
chair. When a debutant nails the 
tricky blend of morbid chills and 
bedtime tears, you know It's time 
to pay attention. Neon Kelly 
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LWLies: This is Juan Antonio Bayona's first fuii>iength fiim. 
What drew you to working with him? 

dei Toro: Hia abort filraa ahowed a lot at talent and 


bought, 'Why n 


LWLies: As with Tfie Devil’s Backbone, The Orphanage 
features an abundance of creepy chiidren. What is it about 
kids that makes them so damn scary? 

dei Toro: I think that, aa entities, they almost acrt 






LWLies: The Orphanage is quite subtie in the way K deiivers 
its scares and is aii the more disturbing for it. in the US, 
torture and extreme vioience are the current fiawiurs du 
jour. What do you make of that? 

dei Toro: Ihia is one area of horror that haa always 
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This film shouldn’t 

work. On paper, the idea of 
asking anaudience to watch a 
serious fiim about a reiativeiy 
sane man embarking on a ioving 
reiationship with asex doii and 
having his whoie town go aiong 
with the fantasy has 'FAiL' written 
aii over it in capitais However, 
iike the bumbiebee, Lars and 
the Real G/r/fiies - it's just difficult 

Ryan Gosling plays Lars, a 
loner in a small town fond of his 
privacy. Seemingly on a whim, 
he purchases a 'Real Doll' and 
introduces her to the town as his 
new - mute, disabled - girlfriend, 
a half-Brazilian missionary he met 
on the internet. The whole town 
embraces 'Bianca' and treats her 
like a real person as Lars comes 


to terms with his life and 
resolves the mental conflicts 

place. Key to the magic act is 

hint of anything seedy in Lars' 
relationahip with Bianca - this is 
simply another lost soul looking 
for nothing more than friendship 
in his inanimate girlfriend. 

Gosling is highly impressive, 
playing Lars with a distant 
confusion and only ever hinting 
at the troubles that have driven 
him to this bizarre juncture. But 
Kelli Gamer as his actual would- 
be girlfriend is fantastic. Both 
geeky and endearing in a childlike 
way, her character mirrors the 
best elements of Lars throughout 
the film and does much to 
inconspicuously endear him to 


the audience. Similarly, Paul 
Schneiderand Emily Mortimer 
as Lars' brotherand sister-in-law 
are well cast in sensible but 
sensitive roles. 

The vision of small-town 
life and a community banding 
together is slightly saccharin 
but touching nonetheless. 
Indeed, that's the really 
remarkable thing about Lars 
and the Real Girl - it works 
despite having every reason 
not to, for which director Craig 
Gillespie deserves credit for 
handling the story in a subtle 
and non-confrontational style. 

So it's impressive, yes, but 
perhaps the end result is less 
groundbreaking than hoped for. 
At its heart, Lars is a romantic 
comedy about growing up and 


the value of friendship. But 
beyond its unique premise, it's 
little more than an above average 
rom-com. Ironically, the one thing 
lacking is the greater sense of 
realism that would have elevated 
the film to the cult status it's 
striving for. Jonathan Wllllama 
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Park Chan-wook is 

fast becoming Asia's answer to 
David Fincher a director whose 
dynamic technicai skiiis are 
matched oniy by his subversive 
sense of humour. After the 
expiosive 'Vengeance Triiogy, 
he returns with I'm A Cyborg, 
a chance, he has said, to biow 
off some steam and goof 
around with his new HD Viper 
camera. But aithough the resuK 
isdeFiantiyoddbaii, it's no 
throwaway vanity fare. 

Young-goon is a 'cyborg' 
who takes orders from an 
educationai radio station and 
confides in a coffee machine. 
She iives, naturaiiy, in an insane 


asyium popuiated by a cuckoo's 
nest of comic misfits, inciuding 
a man who can oniy state the 
obvious ("A cat is, above aii, 
a furry animaii") and a woman 
who beiieves she can fly. But 
her presence will have a 
transformative effect on those 
around her, especially ll-sun, a 
kleptomaniac who fears he will 
one day disappear. It is ll-sun 
who must save Young-goon 
from herself, as the young girl 
is in danger of starving to death. 
Cyborgs, you see, can't digest 
human food. 

Shot in lovely pastel colours 
and shades of d appled sunshine 
augmented by subtle shots of 


CQI, there's a touch of Michel 
Gondry in the winning, whimsical 
loveliness of Park's film. It coasts 
(and sometimes idles) on the 
charming performance of Urn 
Su-|eong as Young-goon, whose 
remarkable physical appearance 


of mass murder? He continues 
to be one of world cinema's 
most idiosyncratic and exciting 
talents. Matt BochenskI 


with its unique character. 

If at times its attitude 
towards mental illness is a little 
too close to laughing 'at' rather 
than 'with', then there's still 
something heartfelt about the 
love that blossoms in this most 
unlikely of communities. And who 
else but Park Chan-wook could 
find time in the middle of this 
inventive magic to stage a scene 
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The Last Waltz, Martin 

Scorsese's rockumentary about 
The Band's firral concert, has 
been reappraised as one ol the 
most iconic rock fiims of aii 
time. No Direction Home, his 
documentary on Bob Dyian, 
provided insight into one of the 
most eiusive of icons, and 
coincided with a moment when 
his mercuriai pubiic image and 
aimost obsessive evasion of 
cuKursi bandwagons were a 
powerfui counterpoint to shaiiow 
ceiebrity and zero watt taient. 

What, then, is the point of 
SNne a Light, Scorsese's record 
of a Roiiing Stones' gig at New 
York's Beacon Theatre? Does 
it mark a moment of musicai 
history? No. The concert itseif, 
though actuaiiy fiimed across 
two iive events, was to mark Biii 
Ciinton's sixtieth birthday. Ciinton 
himseif introduces the band, but 
if that is a defining moment in 
rock 'n' roii history, it is itsfunerai. 

Does it capture a band at their 


peak? Obviousiy not. The music 
itseif is good, but not great, is it 
a documentary about the history 
of The Roiiing Stones? No. The 
fiim consists aimost entireiy of 
concert footage peppered with 
occasionai archive interviews. 

The barest of backstory is skipped 
through with iittie purpose, and 
if you don't know that Mick dagger 
was once arrested for possessing 
weed, then you probabiy won't 
be seeing the fiim anyway. 

is it adirectoriai four de 
force? No. Scorsese arrives on 
screen to bookend the fiim, but 
so iight is his totjch that if it were 
not for this physicai proof of his 
presence, it wouid be easy to 
wonder whether he was there 
at aii. That doesn't mean he does 
a bad job - one of the fauits with 
The Last Waltz is that it is 'too 
directed', approaching the show 
as theatre rather than concert. 
Here Scorsese iimits himseif to 
getting the camera down among 
the (suspiciousiy beautifui) crowd 




We’ve been stuffed 

fuii of Tudors in the iast 12 
months: there was Anne-Marie 
Duff as the young Eiizabeth; 
Mirren as the oid; Bianchett as 
she who must be obeyed on 
screen; and Rhys Meyers as he 
who must be obeyed in the 
bedroom. Now these Boieyns. 

What's to differentiate them? 
The matriarchy argument is the 
fiim's oniy answer, it's the 
actresses who have the potency. 
As mother to the Boieyn sisters 
Anne (Nataiie Portman) and Mary 
(Scariett Johansson), Kristin Scott 
Thomas epitomises a woman at 


once powerfui, and yet poweriess 
to prevent her daughters seducing 
the king either for iove (Mary) or 
ieverage (Anne). Aii areexceiient, 
and though of course they're 
punished for their transgressions, 
the production of Eiizabeth i is an 
eariy resuit for feminism. 

For their part, the men are 
iimp biscuits. Eric Bana is 
redundant as Henry, despite the 
broadest shouiders, whiie Peter 
Morgan's screenpiay is, iike The 
Queen, just a TV soap in disguise. 
The edit is just as patchy - history 
absurd iy condensed. So between 
the coiioquiai and the parochiai. 



to adopt the appropriateiy 
reverentiai angie on his subjects, 
aided by the occasionai ciose-up. 

if Shine a Light has a theme, 
it is simpiy about a great band 
who decided to just keep on 
going. The inten/iews repeatediy 
return to the topic of age and 
how iong the Stones wiii iast. 

That age is evidenced by 
crackiing voices, crinkiing faces, 
and seif -deprecatory humour. 

Aii of this makes their energy 
and commitment something 
heroic and beautifui; weii worthy 
of cinema. But that story, those 


images, are iike the band 
itseif; weii worn. The very thing 
the fiim faiis to do is shine any 
iight. James Bramble 
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Maybe it’s because 

he was barely 18 when he wrote 
Larry Clark's K/ds, or the tact 
that he hangs out with David 
Blaine. Or maybe It's just that 
his trousers are too baggy. 
Whatever the reason, some 
people still think Harmony Korine 
Is a charlatan. Mister Lonely, 
a whimsical fable about a 
Michael Jackson Impersonator 
and some skydiving nuns, does 
little to try and convince the 
doubters othenivlse, but for 
those willing to accept Korine's 

brilliantly bonkers triumph. 

Diego Luna plays a bargain 
basement Michael Jackson 
Impersonator; eking out a living In 
Paris. He meets 'Marilyn Monroe' 
(Samantha Morton) during a gig 


at an old people's home, and 
she persuades him to return with 
her to a commune In the Scottish 
Highlands. There they join other 
celebrity Impersonators In tending 
sheep and rehearsing for a variety 
show. Meanwhile, somewhere In 
Latin America, Werner Herzog 
and the aforementioned nuns 
are riding motorbikes through the 
sky, elevated by faith alone. Told 
you it was brilliant. 

Pseudo- philosophical 
voiceover aside. Mister Lonely 
Is a much more joyful, genial 
work than either Ju/tan Donkey- 
Soy or Gurrtmo. It gives Its 
audience permission to laugh, 
which Is lucky, because when you 
fall to decipher the symbolism of 
a talking boiled egg, that's about 
all you'll have to fall back on. 


iDthenivIse, Diego Luna's dancing 
is the crotch-thrusting, moon- 
walking stuff of Bar MItzvah 
disco legend, and James Fox Is 
comic genius as the Pope with 
personal hygiene Issues. "I do 
bathe," he pouts defensively at 
one point, "I just don't use soap." 
This is not a film. Incidentally, 
for devout Catholics. 

Is It exploitative to laugh at 
the delusional? Well, yes. But 
once you've caught your breath 
there's something else to admire - 
their balls-out boldness. And 
that's the best thing about Mister 
Lonely. It’s a film about people 
who refuse to let reality spoil the 
fun and, unburdened by that, they 
achieve Incredible things. They 
moonwalk to perfection, skydive 
without parachutes, and some of 
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An innovative and 

charrning British comedy, Son 
of Rambow is a decent fiim that 
has had the good fortune to 
uncover Biii Miiner, achiid actor 
whose innocence, vuinerabiiity 
and scrawny exuberance ieap 
off the screen. Miiner piays Wiii, 
a 10-year-oid boy whose father 
died whiie mowing the iawn, 
and whose sheitered upbringing 
as a member of the Piymouth 
Brethren has ied him to retreat 
into his own soiitary work! of 
coiourfui drawings and fantasticai 
stories. A chance encounter with 
the wayward Lee Carter ieads 
to him watching a pirate copy 
of Rambo: First Blood, and with 
his imagination fired the two set 

movie version of Staiione's 
post-'Nam ciassic. 


At its best. Son of Rambow 
is a raucous mix of boyish 
fantasies - the gung-ho excess 
of Rambo mixes with Wiii's 
guintessentiaiiy Engiish chiidhood 
of conkers, acorns and secret 
adventures, whiie the boys' 
schooi is a piace of taii girls with 
big hair and short skirts. The 
boys are at the heart of the fiim, 
but there are also good adult 
performances, particularly by 
Paul Ritter as a geography 
teacher whose bored iessons 
on scree and arrogant rivers are 
briiiiantiy deadpan. A tone of 
knockabout fun is set from the 
opening credits, which feature 
a romping soundtrack and a 
seriesof front gardens as 
tabieaux, compiete with 
Swingbaii, Waikman and a Ford 
Capri to stoke up the nostaigia 




Cannibal Holocaust 

and The Blair Witch Project may 
have set the baii roiiing, but it 
was the terrors of 9/1 1 , recorded 
iive by amateurs, that made 
reportage the vehicie of choice 
for today's horror fiims, from 
Diary of the Dead toOoverfteld 
to any number of iower-budget 
faux-reaiityfrighteners. The 
events of Jaume Baiaguero and 
Paco Piaza's [REC] simiiariy 
purport to be raw documentary 
footage - and in case anyone 
misses the connection between 
contemporary anxieties and the 
flim's handheid medium, [RECj'a 
disaster scenario sees a two- 
person teievision crew foiiowing 
firemen into a buiiding... 

Documenting the humdrum 
working iives of a iocai firecrew, 
reporter Angeia (Manueia Veiasco) 


and her unseen cameraman 
Pabio ride aiong on what ought 
to be a routine trip to heip an 
eideriy woman out of her iocked 
apartment, oniy to find themselves 
trapped in the buiiding with an 
infectious evii spreading rapidiy 
through the smaii popuiation of 
residents, and with security 
forces outside preventing any 
escape. Armed oniy with their 
camera, the two wiii bear witness 
to an unfoiding apocaiypse that 
they cannot stop - and cannot 
stopfiiming. 

/REC; wears its debt to 
Night of the Living Dead, The 
Blair Witch Project and The 
Exorcist on its bioody sieeve, 
but these are recombined into 
something quite originai and, 
more importantiy, terrifying. Whiie 
the fiim idies disarmingiy through 



its initiai scenes, from about a 
third of the way into its economic 
80-minute duration viewers are 
wrenched into a shaky-cam 
nightmare that escaiates with 
each fioorciimbed by the 
hystericai survivors, untii, in 
near totai darkness, we reach 
a frenzied ending that not even 
the most hardened genre fan 
wiii either see coming or watch 
unruffied. Cut! Anton BItel 
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Mike Leigh is now 

3ix;h a pillar of the British 
establishment that It's easy to 
forget just how divisive he used 
to be. Chief among the charges 
laid by critics such as Pauline 
Kael was that his films were 
fundamentally uncinematic', that 
he had brought the theatrical 
baggage picked up at RADA, 
and the aesthetics of 17 years 
of TV drama, Into the hallowed 
halls of cinema. 

The acclaim that has greeted 
Leigh's recent, more commercial 
work (Top^ Turvy and Vera 
Drake) Is proof, however, that his 
characteristic style makes critics 
less uncomfortable these days. 

If Happy-Go-Lucky makes them 
squirm, it will only be very gently. 

The film Isa pleasantly 
meandering story about a primary 


school teacher. Poppy (Sally 
Hawking, and her relationships 
with friends, family and a bigoted 
driving Instructor. It's Instantly 
recognisable as the work of Leigh 
by dint of Its gently tragicomic 
sensibility, spirited female 
protagonists, faintly ridiculous 
males, and north London setting. 

In addition, like mtjch of his 
work Happy-Go-Lucky is a 
defence of life for life's sake, but Is 
notably lighter In touch than the 
likes of Secrets and Lies and All or 
Nothing. It will be seen as further 
proof of Leigh's Increasingly 
apolitical stance, which has been 
attribrjted to the demise of his 
bete nolle Margaret Thatcher. 
Naked was the last, furious shot 
at the Thatcherite wasteland. 

However, while the Issues of 
class that marked Leigh's more 


political films are hardly present 
In Happy-Go-Lucky, it might still 

the conformist pressures of 
Blalrite meritocracy. In Career 
Girls, Leigh used the beginning 
of the house price boom to 
frame the relationship between 
two college housemates meeting 
up again as aspirational 30- 
somethlngs. In Happy-Go-Lucky, 
Poppy's sister has achieved 
many of the comforts of 
domesticity - mortgage, an 
Interest In home furnishings, 
pregnancy - but Is pointedly 
jealous of her sibling's freedom 
and contentment. 

Ultimately though, just as 
Topsy Turvy and Vera Drake were 
far from Hollywood fare, Happy- 
Go-Lucky Is no Play for Today. 
Leigh consistently produces 


work that defies the reductionism 
of his critics, and Happy-Go-Lucky 
is best viewed In this vein; as 
neither theatre or film, comedy or 
tragedy, but a light-hearted tribute 
to the carefree, from a footloose 
director. James Bramble 
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In a theatrical 

landscape increasingly 
sympathetic to the documentary, 
We Are Together is still 
something truly special. A 
moving portrait of a group of 
South African AIDS orphans by 
first-time director Paul Tayloi; 
the film has won an audience 
award in every country in which 
it has staged a festival premiere. 

It focuses on a shy, 
charismatic 1 2-year-old girl 
called Slindile Moya, who lives in 
an orphanage. Singing, we learn, 
is a huge part of life there. When 
Slindile's family sing together to 
remind themselves of their 
parents, even her 24-year-old 
brother Sifiso, who's dying of 

whisper along with the words: 
'We are together, we are family'. 
Slindile is also the star soloist 
in the orphanage's talented 
choir, and there's a plan afoot to 
have them record a CO and go 


on tour to raise funds. 

Needless to say, there 
are moments of unbearable 
poignancy and just as 
heartbreaking beauty as the 
horrors of the AIDS pandemic 
are juxtaposed with scenes of 
kids at the orphanage laughing, 
mucking about and performing 
theirsongs. The music is 
central as both a source and 
expression of joy, and it would 
be a stony-hearted viewer that 
wasn't blinking back tears at 
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LWLies: So you went straight from film school to winning 
tons of awards. Was it overwhelming, or did you know the 
film was special? 

I^ylor: I've been pinching myself every step of the 










LWLies: It must have been incredibly hard to film some of 
the scenes. 

Ibylor: yeah it was; it was insetting to see Slindile 




LWLies: Some say that you shouldn’t become too 
emotionally involved with your subjects, would you say 
that's impossible? 

Ibylor: I don't know if it's not possible, but I think 










Bellyflopptng back 

into cinemas from the iofty heights 
of London to Brighton. Paui 
Andrew Wiiiiams' iatest is a 
curdied cocktaii of dismai horror 
and the kind of iimp, Lock Stock-y 
wangster-isms his debut aii but 
eradicated, it's a fiim of two haives 
- both of them dreadfui. 

As Andy Serkis, Reece 
Shearsmithand Steve O'Donneii 
bicker, drink tea and ieer at their 
hostage (Jennifer Eiiison - a WAG 
on the warpath), we may as weii 
be watching Pinter: The Panto. 

So it comes as some reiief when 
adisfigured farmer (Dave Legeno) 
appears, heads start a-roiiing 



On paper, Fade to 

Biack iooks a pretty good bet. 
in the wake of his break-up with 
Rita Hayworth, Orson Weiies 
(Danny Huston) attempts to kick 
start his flagging career by 
filming a genre movie in Italy. 
Intrigue ensues when a bit part 
actor is bumped off and Welles 
finds himself in a noirish tangle 
of murder, intrigue and conuption. 
Unfortunately, Oliver Parker's 
half-baked period thriller suggests 
that some ideas look better on 
the pages of a notebook than 
the infinitely less forgiving 
medium of celluloid. 

With a cast of self-centred 
characters and an irreparably 



and A Fish Calied Bkinder turns 
into A Fish Calied Chunder. 

Although an excellent 
caricaturist, Shearsmith is no 
Michael Palin, and when his 
prissy, prematurely aged Peter 
receives some impromptu foot 
surgery you might find yourself 
cheering on the toecutter. Even 
Severance trod similar territory 
with more finesse. 


An electric d irectorial 
presence in his last venture, 
Williams doesn't seem to 
realise that stitching together 
the still-twitching corpses of 
two genres does not make you 
daring, it makes you a filmic 
Baron Frankenstein unleashing 
forces - or, in this case, farces - 
you cannot possibly control. 

If there's a more depressing 


release this year, then God 
help us all. Matt Glaaby 
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lumpen plot, Parker's film sadly 
sustains about as much tension 
as a 20-year-old rubber band. 
Diego Luna does his best as 
Welles' long-suffering driver 
Tommaso to inject life into a 
character consisting entirely 
of translucently thin Italian 
stereotypes but, continuing 
his run of stoical appearances 
in substandard films, confirms 


only that his agent wouldn't 
be able to spot a turkey if it was 
served with cranberry sauce. 

Since its completion in 
2006, it looks like the film's UK 
distributors have been umming 
and ahhing as to the fate of Fade 
to Biack. On the evidence of this 
cut, it would be altogether kinder 
to release it into the wild rather 
than a packed cinema. Mike Biett 
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SHOTGUN 

STORIES 



When is it appropriate 

to gatecrash a funeral, remind 
the attendees of what an asshole 
the deceased was and then spit 
on the coffin? Perhaps when 
said asshole is an alcoholic and 
abusive father who abandoned 
family numberone, found Jesus 
and created a clean-living, 
farming-oriented second family 

Three brothers. Son 
Hayes (Michael Shannon), Boy 
Hayes (Douglas Ligon) and Kid 
Hayes (Barlow Jacobs) are 
mired in the bleak aimlessness 


everyone of the callousness their 
father was capable of, it's evident 
that for Son, Boy and Kid, all is 
neitherforgotten nor forgiven. For 
these half-brothers, there is a 
need to preserve the competing 
memories of theirfather, which 
leads to a fatal escalation in which 
family dynamics, coercion and 
explosive expressionsof trigger- 
happy masculinity combust. 

First time writer/director 
Jeff Nichols has a spare style 
that sometimes lingers on the 
vistas of cotton fields or desolate 
town centres a bit too long. 


particularly Shannon's Son 
Hayes, have plenty to say. 
Nichols' focus on siblings 
dealing with a loathsome 
parent could be considered 
the southern fried flipside to 
the urbane and bittersweet The 
Savages. Delrdie Devera 
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of rural Arkansas life. When the 
opportunity arises to remind 


The dialogue is lean but the 
performances of his actors. 
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UNDER 

THE 

BOMBS 



The special effects 

in this film are something else. 
Destroyed roads, bombed out 
bridges, smoking remnants of 
houses and grieving widows are 
all captured with striking realism. 
Except there are no big budget 
pyrotechnics here; it's real footage 
of Lebanon. 

Director Philippe Aractingi 
decided to start filming a handful 
of days after the outbreak of the 
2006 Israeli-Lebanese war. With 
only a couple of professional 
actors, he mustered the rest of his 
cast from soldiers, journalists and 
officials all playing themselves. 

The film centres on Zeina 
(Nada Abou Farhat), a modern 
Arab woman living in Dubai. She 
returns to Beirut to track down her 
son who moved back to Lebanon 
to live with her sister in order to 
avoid the fallout from a messy 


divorce. Zeina hasn't been able to 
get through to her family since the 
bombing started. Tony (Georges 
Khabbaz), a taxi driver, agrees to 
take her to the south for a large 
fee. So begins a wild goose chase 
that oscillates between euphoria 
and despair as the pair move from 
place to place on snippets of 
infonnation and a thread of hope. 

Under the Bombs is an-in- 
your-face look at the human cost 
behind the 'collateral damage' of 
war. It broods with subtle 
statement^ little comments from 
the characters - "I don't care 
about religion. My son is lost!" - 
echo with a message that can be 
read on numerous levels. Zeina is 
Muslim and Tony Christian, 
brought together by exceptional 
circumstances. A critique of 
Lebanon's divided communities or 
the ongoing religious intolerance 



in the Middle East? It doesn't 
matter: both analogies are patent. 

Held together by assured 
performances from Khabbaz and 
Farhat, the chopping and 
changing nature of their 
relationship makes for intriguing 
viewing. This is a film that doesn't 
set out to have a political agenda 
but can't escape it. As the camera 
scrolls past a Hizbullah sign ('You 
destroyed the bridges, we have 
mended their hearts!'), it's easy to 
see just how extremists are able 
to exploit Middle Eastern 


populations. UndertheBombs 
may not blow you away, but it 
certainly leaves a crater-sized 
dent in your conscience. Ed stack 
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Completed in the 

same spare style as >4dam & 

Paul, the second collaboration 
between director Lenny 
Abrahamson and writer Mark 
O'Halloran Is a remarkably 
assured work that withstands 
comparison to the Oardenne 
brothers. At times unbearably 
poignant, Garage weaves tragedy 
with comedy to tell a beautifully 
drawn tale from the margins of 
contemporary Irish life. 

Regarded by his neighbours 
as a harmless misfit, eliciting 
benign tolerance and occasional 
abuse, Josle (Pat Shortt) has 
spent all his adult life as the 
caretakerof acmmbllng petrol 
station on the outskirts of a small 
town. Childlike and lonely, Josle 
Isalso relentlessly optimistic and. 
In hisown pecullarway, happy. 
But over the course of summer 


his world suffers a shift when 
a shy teenager, David (Conor 
Ryan), comes to work with him. 
Initially performing their menial 
tasks In silence, they tentatively 
open up and soon Josle Is 
drinking cans down at the railway 
tracks with the local kids. This 
awakens dormant needs, leading 
to an awkward tilt at Intimacy 
with local shop giri Carmel 
(Anne-Marie Duff). But following 
a single thoughtless moment, 
events begin to spiral from 
Josle's faltering grasp. 

Tenderthough never 
sentimental. Garage Is also 
soberingly realistic In its portrait 
of a closetted community for 
whom drinking, brawling and 
fucking are the main 
entertainments The town's 
Inhabitants seldom leave, 
descending Instead Into a mire 


of fnjstration and rancour^ 
Anne-Marie Duff In particular 
brilliantly radiates a resigned 
foresight of her future. Incidents 
such as a local man drowning 
a newborn litter of pupa are 
handled with perfect restraint, 
further contributing to the 
darkness that sits at the film's 
core and which assumes 
Increasing portent as It progresses 
to a powerful oonclusion. 

Taut and economical In both 
script and style (an overriding 
minimalism extends to the use 
of a single music cue), Peter 
Robertson's frills-free 
photography and well-judged 
use of natural lighting nonetheless 
lend the film an austere beauty, 
not least In Its depiction of a 
landscape largely unscathed 
by the ravages of time. At the 
forefront of Its numerous virtues 


are a host of perfectly played 
performances. Irish comedian 
Pat Shortt excels, giving subtle 
glimpses of Inner life while 
Imbuing his character with 
remarkable physical gestures. 
Guaranteed to enthral all those 
that see It, Garage Is a work of 
real distinction. Jason Wood 
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Christmas, and foggy 

Bruges is fully booked, but Rsy 
(Colin Farrell) and Ken (Brendan 
Gleeson) manage to snag a B&B 
for two weeks. They're hitmen 
on the run, and they don't know 
why. Only their boss Harry (Ralph 
Rennes) knows, but for now they 
must sit it out In a shaggy dog 
tale of boredom, reflection and 
recrimination In 'the most well 
preserved town In Belgium'. 

We know this because 
Ken reads guidebooks and is 
generally enthusiastic about 
Bruges, while Ray hates It. 
"Bnjges is a shit-hole," he says, 
on several occasions. And on 
they go, bantering back and 
forth, like Mutt and Jeff or Bill 
and Ted, but with firearms and 
troubled consciences. But then, 
just when you think In Bruges 
has nothing to say, just when 
you think that It's a genre 


revamp and a lazy exercise In 
film style by Its playwright- 
tumed-dlrector Martin McDonagh, 
the movie suddenly hits you with 
a moment that warns you against 
doing Just that. 

Like Ray stumbling Into 
the bedroom after midnight, 
turning on the lights, waking 
up and talking blithely to the 
Irascible, Increasingly pernickety 
Ken. 'Turn off the fucking light," 
hisses Ken, his head half-hidden 
In the pillow. "I've had six pints 
and seven bottles, and I'm not 
even pissed," replies Ray. It's 
a slice of life so deliciously 
banal, and so acutely observed 
that It's almost poetry. But It 
gets better. 

thug, is caught In a vicious verbal 
exchange with a supercilious 
Canadian In a late night 
restaurant. "He pauses," says 


Ray, narrating his own life out 
loud, announcing his own stage 
directions (this is the work of a 
playwright, after all), "even though 
he should just hit the cunt" And 
guess what? He does. 

But it gets better still. 

Because Harry arrives, and he's 
got a plan. Ray must die for 
botching the last murder job. 

do It But It's not fair, because 
Ray is young, witty, has a rapid 
turn of phrase ("Stop whinging 
like a big gay baby!"), is played 
by Colin Farrell with an aberrant 
amount of charisma, and has 
already made firm friends In 
Bruges - Including dwarf Jimmy 
(Jordan Prentice) and would-be 
paramour Chloe (Clemence 
Poesy). But then again this Is 
darker than your average hltmen- 
In-perll comedy. As McDonagh 
knows, and proves, happy 


endings are off the menu. Instead, 
there's a tightly woven mishmash 
of sacrificial bloodletting, of 
gunplay and of final, punishing 
redemption. It ends In tears, and 
In the hope that morality has 
been purged by Ken and Ray. It 
ends as it started. In Bruges, at 
Christmas, In fog. Kevin Maher 
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It’s something of a 

tragedy that this hearty, Salinger- 
esque OV indie comedy from 
Steve Buscemishouid be 
piucked from its sheif (upon 
which it has been gathering 
movie dust for nigh-on two years) 
for so cynicai a reason as its 
ieading man, Casey Affieck, is 
cunentiy basking in the awards 
season aftergiow and thus may 
be in with a shot of having his 
rictus visage piastered aii over 
the ciammy pages of Heat 
magazine. But hey, that's market 
capitaiism for you, baby. 

Aii this is made worse by 



the fact that this is a movie that 
couid easiiy have stood on its 
own iegs given haif a chance. 

By turns funny and meianchoiic, 
Buscemi'schamiing fiim offers 
a porthoie on the warm burr of 
smaii-town temiiy iife and detaiis 
its emotionaiiy stifiing effects on 
bumt-out ionerJim (Affleck) who 
has been forced into returning to 
his Midwestern matemai hub 
when dreams of making it big in 
the city hit the skids. Saivation 
eventuaiiy rears its kooky head 
in the form of suitry young nurse 
and widowed mother-of-one, 
Anika (Liv Tyier) who shines to 


Jim's affected narcissism. on your chops. Jar 

Structuraiiy, it's not uniike 

Wes Anderson's The Royal Antic i patio 

Tenertbaums, with Jim and his Busceml direct 

simiiarly moping, despondent decent films , l 

sibiings trying to rebuff the trouble gettli 

eternaiiy optimistic jabs constantiy released in tt 
being thrown by their hokey, 

wooiiy-headed parents. Directed Enjoyment, i 
and performed with admirabie funny and cent 

robustness, you couid hardiy say decent lead pc 
it breathes new iife into the tired from the curre 
tropes of the indie comedy. Stiii, casey Affleck, 
this is a smart and assured work 

about the positive and negative In RetrospC' 
sides of famiiy nurturing and is for the soul, 
sure to ieaveyou with a big smiie Ho. But sweet. 



So, who is the boss 

of It all? Lars von Trier, that's 
who. Taking a brief sojourn from 
the brilliant, austerely staged 
gullt-trlpsof Dogville and 
Manderlay, the great Dane has 
decided to produce a riotous 
comedy quickie In the mould 
of The Office, which reveals an 
endearing, even playful side to 
the habitually subversive director. 

The owner of a small IT 
firm, Ravn (Peter Gantzler), 
thinks It's high time to sell up 
and move on. The trouble Is, 
when he started his company 
he Invented a fictional patsy he 
called 'The Boss of It AM' upon 
whom he could lay the blame 
for any unpopular decisions. 
When an Icelandic firm decide 
to buy Ravn out, they also Insist 
on negotiating with the 'Boss' 
face-to-face. He then has to 


employ a failed actor (the 
excellent Jens Alblnus) to play 

The film sails on a clutch 
of broad. Improvised comic 
performances and an unabashedly 
screwball set-up, and we watch 
through metaphorically clenched 
fingers as the Idiotic and pompous 
Alblnus creeps ever closer to that 
big, final boardroom meeting. 

It's filmed In what von Trier 
has coined 'Automavision', 
which Is, as he has described It, 

"a principle for shooting film 
developed with the Intention of 
limiting human Influence by 
Inviting chance In from the cold". 
It's basically a technique (of sort^ 
In which certain elements of the 
camera are controlled by a 
computer, and although It adds 
nothing to the movie. It's symbolic 
of the d Irector's cynical attitude 



A cross between 

Ocean 's Eleven and Porridge, 

The Escapist has to be one of 
the daftest prison capers to 
see a cinema screen, and yet Its 
dirty scrabble through a tunnel 
of flashbacks and revelations 
turns out to be pretty good fun. 
Brian Cox Is Frank Perry, a lifer 
who has accepted the punishment 
for his non-specific crimes and 
Is content to live out his days 
behind bats. That Is until he 
receives a letter telling him that 
his drug addict daughter Is 
seriously III, and he begins 
assembling a team of lags that 
will help him break out so he 
can find his little girl and have 
the fatherly chat that will set her 
on the straight and narrow. 


Director Rupert Wyatt seems 
to have taken the approach that 
In prison anything goes as long 
as It provides some dramatic 
Impact. So we get to see a bare- 
knuckle boxing match that Is 
apparently sanctioned by the 
prison staff, and we watch a hoary 
old con cut his own thumb off with 
little more than a whimper, before 
getting up and walking away with 
only a handkerchief to stem the 
bleeding. More ridiculous still is 
the scene where Frank and his 
co-conspIrators use a set of 
dominos to plan their escape, 
mapping out ventilation shafts, 
underground reservoirs and train 
lines and nodding sagely as they 
overcome each of the obstacles. 

It means absolutely nothing, but 



towards the established order of 
filmmaking, and how technology 
too often takes precedence over 
actors and story 

But beyond all the office- 
based tomfoolery Ilea a deadly 
serious meditation on the 
responsibilities of a director, the 
nature of performance and the 
transference (and subsequent 
Instinctive subjectificatlon) of 
Ideas from one mind to another. 
Take that, Ricky Gervals. Alan Mack 


Anticipation . 



Enjoyment. Light, 





that doesn't matter In a world 
where you can cut the back off 
a washing machine In under a 
minute using a diamond wedged 
Into the end of astick. 

Without the knowing, self- 
deprecating humour of an Out 
of Sight, The Escapist goes 
Instead fora big emotional 
finish that cant help but fall 
flat after negotiating a couple 
of sharp twists. It's a shame 
that It just doesn't know how 
silly It Is. Steve Wetaon 




Enj oyment . 




Retrospect . a 









What is love? That is Ben’s (Sean Biggerstafl) 

question after being cmeiiy dumped by his girifriend. Unabie to 
move on, he becomes an insomniac and takes a Sainsbury's night 
shift to heip. Happiiy, he reaiises he can stop time, and sensibiy takes 
the opportunity to strip the femaie customers and draw them. Director 
Shaun Eiiis attempts to demonstrate how Ben is captivated by beauty 
amidst the unattractiveness of his iife, but never gets beyond gratuitous 
infatuation with the femaie form. What is iove? Who knows? But it's 
definiteiy not this. UmaraSalt 


Not content with making poverty history, Bono is 

now going after 2D cinema. The staiwarts of dad-rock have shot a 
recent iive show in Buenos Aires using the iatest in 3D fiim technoiogy. 
Whiie some aspects such as the opening credits, the crowd and Lany 
Muiien's drum kit iook fantastic, the 3D format seems to come unstuck 
with iight fiare, fading over shots and switching focus -often resuiting 
in a hazy mess. Aiso, if you find the idea of watching a U2 concert as 
appeaiing as snorkeiiing through a sewage fami with Chris Tarrant, no 
amount of camera trickery can reaiiy make you enjoy it. Ed Andrews 



No one wants to see Hollywood stars feeling sorry 

for themseives. Unfortunateiy, Flashbacks of a Fool is a two-hour 
whining session in which Daniei Craig piays fading actor Joe Scott. 

Joe - poor thing - has wasted his iife naiiing hot chicks and doing 
mountains of coke. And as a flashback to England shows us, it's all 
because he was raised by lesbians and seduced by whores. As his 
best bud has just croaked, Joe returns to buy redemption with a huge 
cheque for his mate's missus, thus proving what an awesome guy he 
is. Shallow? There are deeper puddles. Danny Banga 


Elderly Traude Kruger lives an isolated existence. 

A piano teacher at a women's prison, when an unruly but audaciously 
talented prisoner enrols for her classes, Kruger attempts to tame her 
ability and channel her towards competition. In the process, her own 
difficult youth is revealed. Four Minutes is a germ of brilliance struggling 
under the weight of a contrived narrative. The performances are 
impressive and the cinematography polished, but there are too many 
elements that seem cliched, overriding the character depth the film 
pursues. James Biamble 








Director Cristian Nemescu was killed in a car 

crash a& CaUfomia Dreamin' (Endless) was undergoing post-production. 
The resuK, though 1 55 minutes and iargeiy unedited, doesn't suffer in 
the siightest. A troop of American soidiers passing through Romania 
is stopped at a train station. The corrupt station master sees to it that 
their stay is iongerthan necessary, whiie iocais invite the Americans 
into their ih/es (and bed^ with gusto, it's a iight and charming fiim, and 
a tragedy that a taient as promising as Nemescu shouid be taken from 
us so early in his career. Danny t^llisr 


Catherine Breillat’s period piece sees lovelorn count 

Ryno de Marigny (Fu'ad Ait Aattou) grappiing with passion for his fiery 
mistress, Veiiini (Asia Argento), and iove for his new wife, Hermangarde 
(Roxane Mesquida). There are echoes here of Dangerous Liaisons, but 
where that fiim was rambunctious and cock-sure. The Last Mistress is an 
introspective journey, which oniy occasionaiiy expiodes into fireworks, it's 
not aiways edge-of-the-seat entertainment, but it's an interesting new 
direction from the provocateur that France ioves to hate. Matt Bochenski 
LWLies interviews Catherine Breiiiat on page 86. 



Katherine HeigI could have a huge career - sexy 

enough for the boys, but goofy enough for the giris. She's the best 
thing by miies in 27 Dresses as Jane, a seriai bridesmaid forced to 
watch the man of her dreams get hitched to her sister But once again, 
a taiented star is iet down by a iistiess genre. The message of 27 
Dresses is that independent women arent happy uniess they've got a 
man to make them feei good, it'sexactiy thesort of biundering hypocrisy 
that's destroying the rom-com, but untii its core audience raise their 
standards, they'ii continue toget the duds they deserve. Matt Bochenski 


John Barker probably had visions of his no-fi 

feature debut turning out iike an extended verite version of Easy 
flkfer's Mardi Gras acid trip, instead, it's a kind-of study of maie 
infantiiism, a kind-of snapshot of modern, muiticuiturai South Africa, 
a kind-of road movie and a kind-of free-wheeiing festivai fiim. But 
it's noneof these things convincingiy. The main probiem is that the trio 
of maie ieads must rank among the most odious protagonists in modem 
movie history, and the fiim finds itseif with aimost nothing to say about 
them beyond tepid induigence. Danny Bangs 








YouTube meets ‘You What?!’ in a cosmic coiiision, 

and out of the wreckage stumbles Captain Eager and the Mark of Voth. 
Inspired by Dan Dare, Sky Captain and Button Moon, this zero budget 
sci-fi flick is a return to the mbber suits and cardboard sets of yore, 
as Captain Eager (James Vaughn) sets off on an intrepid mission to save 
the world. The cheerfully weird plot and hilariously bad acting are all 
part of the film's self-mockery, which betrays a lot of love for the genre's 
cheesy roots. Simon OaVision has at least proved that the spirit of Ed 
Wood sun/ives in this defiantly digital age. Danny Bangs 


By repiaying an assassination attempt on the US 

president from numerous perspectives. Vantage Point obviously has 
ambitions to be a slick, post-9/1 1 political action thriller But although 
it promises much, it fails to deliver. Hindered by a hugely implausible 
straw man of a plot, which becomes almost farcical at times, the film 
ultimately squanders some early suspense and intrigue in favour of 
brash car chases and bags of dead bodies. America continues to 
reduce the defining event of the twenty-first century to crass genre 
flicks. Nice one. Ed Andrews 



War feeds on death, but war cinema is a biood- 

pumping adrenaline rush. Even when the aesthetic is as familiar as Feng 
Xiaogang's Assemb/y, there's something thrilling about seeing the full 
armoury of filmmaking in action: the dollies, the cranes, the special 
effects, the fluid fleetness of combat photography. So even though the 
shadow of Kang Je-gyu's Taegukgi and Spielberg's Private Ryan hang 
heavily over almost every frame, it's hard to resist Assembiy. Set in the 
Chinese Civil War, it follows the twisting tale of a communist officer; 
and though not explosively original, it is a blast. Matt Bochenaki 


My Brother is an Only Child tells the story of two 

working class siblings in the radical Italy of the '60s and '70s. Accio 
(Elio Germano) infuriates his communist brother Manrico (Riccardo 
Scarmarcio) by falling under the spell of Mario Nastri's fascist party, 
though it's more a rebellion against his family's socialism than a genuine 
reflection of his beliefs. Accio's Journey comes to reflect the country's 
civil and social changes, as Daniels Luchetti uses his characters to 
show how differences and similarities can help us find stability in a 
rootless world. Llrrtara Salt 







American satirist Stephen Coibert famousiy said 

of Chevy Chase that he respected him above all other comedians 
because Chase "neverforgot what got him wherever it is bethinks he 
is [and] never ever attempted to do anything in any way different from 
the last thing he did." That sort of consistency is also demonstrated by 
Jason Statham, whose niche career (or malaise) continues in The Bank 
Job. Though based on the 'true story' of a gang who accidentally get 
caught up in a royal blackmail, it plays out like a drunken pub anecdote. 
The Bank Job is cinema by numbers. Jonathan Williams 


Reieased two years after the upheavais of May ’68, 

Bernardo Bertolucci's The Conformist is finally getting a much-desen/ed 
re-release in a pristine new print. The film stars Jean Louis Trintignant as 
Marcello, a young Italian who, on joining the fascist cause in the 1 930s, 
is assigned to assassinate his former philosophy professor. Bertolucci's 
film adopts the characteristics of totalitarian filmmaking to expose the 
moral bankruptcy behind the fascist spectacles that flooded Italian 
cinema of the era. in so doing, he fashions one of the most referenced 
and extraordinary films in cinema history. Mar Dleatra-Ooplda 



More desperate grasping at career ballast from 

Jessica Alba. She plays Sydney Wells, a blind violinist whose sight is 
restored by a new pair of eyes which - shock horrori - used to belong 
to some mental Mexican. Now our foxy heroine is seeing dead people. 
Alba really needs to avoid this kind of oookie-cutter genre trash. The 
Eye is a desperately unoriginal Sixth Sense meets The Ghost Whisperer 
knock-off that also manages to mine the tired cliche that blindness 
instils somesort of Oaredei^'f-esque super sensory power, it's feckless 
and bland. Who does that remind you of? Matt Bochenski 


Obsessed with what he modestly terms ‘the 

human condition', filmmaker Jamie Morgan travels to a Californian 
retreat run by a creepy British hippie who encourages self-obsessed 
bores to retreat from their inhibitions, mainly by having sex with one 
another. The deeply self-indulgent Morgan takes all this at face value, 
and we are left with a pseudo-philosophical exercise in narcissism that 
utterly fails to question the motives of The Workshop's self-styled 'guru', 
or the vain and gullible 'students' who are bankrolling his pension, it's 
like sitting through someone else's therapy session. Dan Stewart 










jUaJict^ 


Few Eilaunakert have been stalked by 
controversy quite like Catherine Breillat. 
She is the ‘fam» anteitrute' whose 
exploration of female sexuality has 
shocked censors and the establishment 
(her last film, Anaa»\j efJfell, featured 
a woman beJn^ screwed by a rake). To 
the industry, Breillat is a misogynist 
whose graphic preoccupation with rape 
and virginity is a national embarrassment. 
She claims that when the New York 
Film Festival was considering screening 
her work, an ambassador from Film 
France jetted off to the Big Apple to tell 
them they were making a mistake. Is it 
any wonder chat she once wrote an essay 
for Trajic called ‘On the Importance of 
Being Hated’7 

And yet Breillat is far from a hratcish 
provocateur. She's one of French cinema’s 
great intellectuals - a professor at La 
Femis, the Parisian film school; a master 
teacher of film at Columbia University; 
and a professor for auteur cinema 
at the European Graduate School in 
Switzerland. She wrote her first novel at 
the age of 17. It was banned, of course. 

Moreover, Breillat would have us 
beUeve that she’s cinema's last romantic. 
'‘My work is a very pure line in the quest 
for sexual identity,” she says. "It’s like 
the quest for the Holy Grail, a heroic 
quest to find the purity in the sexual 
relationship between two people. 

I've always said I was puritanical and 
romantic,” she adds, “I never had any 
intention of making a scandal.” 

Moral puritanism and its denial of 
sexuality is the battleground of Breillat's 
art, but what enrages her is that cinema 
is judged by skewed standards, especially 
when it comes from the perspective of 
a woman. ‘‘Men who have done things 
either in cinema or literature that are 


sexual or provocative, like Bacon or 
Henry Miller, have always been highly 
regarded,” she says. ‘‘Everybody thinks 
I’m perverse and scandalous.” 

why is cinema judged in a different 
aesthetic context to painting or literature? 
Nobody questioned the Duchess of Alba 
when she posed nude for Goya, but the 
morality of actors is constantly under 
scrutiny. Perhaps it’s because cinema is 
the great democratic art form, and to 
the cultural elite that's a code for the 
unwashed, the low brow, the ignorant 
masses who need to be proteaed from the 
likes of Breillat for their own good. “We 
shouldn’t judge morally, we should judge 
artistically," Breillat protests. “I believe 
that cinema is a moral art, but what is 
moral is to be non-conformist because 
there is no need to conform. Art should 
not conform to what people want.” But 
artistic freedom comes with a price: 
“Whenyou’re an artist you derange the 
preconceived ideas people have, and you 
take the risk of being hated. It is very 
difficult to hear bur it’s less hard to bear 
than to despise yourself.” 

If that’s the case, it’s slightly 
disconcerting to find that Breillat’s latest 
film. The Last Mistress, is a bit, well, 
chaste compared toprevious outrages. 

It slots comfortably into a tradition of 
French costume drama, with a bunch 
of toffs galloping around, fighting duels 
and having affairs. There’s the odd dash 
of nudity and the usual performance 
from Asia Argento, but not even scandal- 
magnet Roxane Mesquida can really get 
the pulse pumping. It’s not a bad film, 
it just doesn’t have the stamp of mischief 
that made Romance aoAA Ma Seeurt feel 
so genuinely dangerous. 

Her own explanation for the film’s 
lack of bice is chat budget considerations 


forced her to make a surrogate Sunday 
evening drama chat French audiences 
could watch without fear. “Bud am 
never in repentance,” she adds defiantly. 
There is another reason why she might 
be tiring of her constant battles with 
the French establishment, however. 

In Oaober 2004, Breillat suffered a 
stroke which left one side of her body 
paralysed, and her career in jeopardy. 

“I do a lot of films with my own body 
and I thought chat I would no longer 
be able to do that,” she says. Production 
of The Last Mistress'na delayed, and it 
was only by being circumspect with her 
insurers that Breillat got the backing to 
continue. Once onset, however, “There 
was a sort of miracle chat aauaily allowed 
me CO do things. At one point, without 
knowing. I jumped out of my chair, up 
and down like a spring. I would never cry 
to doit if I wasn’t onset because then I 
would foil and hurt myself.” Indeed, it 
wasn’t all plain sailing: “I did once make 
my hand explode because I cut myself 
and I was pressing so hard on it that the 

At 60, the harsh truth is 
chat Breillat isn’t the young terrier 
snapping at the heels of the industry 
anymore. The kind of setback she suffered 
would have most directors pondering 
their future, and perhaps their past. After 
a career defined by struggle, does she 
find herself looking back and wondering 
if she made mistakes? “No. I may have 
done more films had I been more loved, 
but from a young age I’ve built myself 
on contradictions, and I made films chat 
were absolutely necessary to me.” And 
regrets? She has a few, but not forherselfi 
“I have regrets for the people who think 
chat my films are provocations. ! think 
they live a very poor Ufe.” Mart Bechensii 



vere just fighting and fighting, th«‘i 
ended up loving him — now I thini 


the truth about the 
ea^matic Michael Fitt, here it is: 
he's introspective and inarticulate 
and has anne-runed sense of his own 
bullshit. He mumbles and pauses and 
stares at the floor. He’s got a beaten 
up canvas bag (iill of books and CDs. 
He looks like he needs a smoke. He's 
normal. It’s just that, in a world of 
hyper real movie stars, the normal 
people look like freaks. 

“In my teenage years I was on 
my own, sol was, sort of, left to look 
after myself. I was a little strange. And 
then you end up working and people 
attach this persona, which is, at the 
end of the day, just bullshit. That’s all 


j., , ..is ordinariness that makes 
|b£ Pitt so devestating in Michael Haneke’ 
|f I extraordinary Funny Games. He plays 


Paul, the “white devil”, who, with 
his buddy Peter, takes an average 
middle class family hostage and fucks 
with them, big time. With them and 
us. Funt\y Games is one of the n 
provocative films you’ll 
big, flashing middle finger to 
cinemagoers everywhere. 

Pitt was as freaked our as anybody. 
“It’s a fucked up movie, I know,” he 
says. “When I watched it 
‘Oh God that’s a fucking horrible 
film.’ It’s really good but it’s fucking 
horrible. To tell you the truth, I'm 
•e I truly understand what 
Michael is crying to say with it.” A 
shot-for-shot remake of Haneke’s 
German-language original, neither 
the script nor the director gave Pitt 
much room for manoeuvre. “I could 
tell from the audition chat Michael 
was a very demanding director who 
wanted things done his way,” says Pitt. 
“He’s a hard ass, you know? I would 
say for the first half of the filming we 


he’s amazin_ 

of the other relationships 
testing. Tim Roth, 
who co-stars as the father of the 
terrorised family, was determined to 
prove who was the alpha male. “In 
one of our first scenes where he 

ally slaps my character, the first 
time he did it he fucking nailed me," 
explains Pitt, grimacing at the memory. 
“I kind of cook it like he was saying, 
‘Don’t fuck with me, kid.'” 

Looking ahead, Pitt’s focus is on his 
hand, Pagoda, and their deal with hip 
New York record label Ecstatic Peace. 
Earnings from the acting career fund 
the group, but he’s not quite ready to 
take a payday just to get ahead, so don’t 
expect to see him in spandex anytime 
soon. “It’s just not my style i 
says. “To tell you the truth, it’s all just 
a journey for me. I’m just trying to cake 
it as it comes.” Matt£iic6earii 



yourself out there, do a little daace, 
do a little song and hopefully you catch 
some people’s attention.” 

That personal involvement with the 
art took its toll. In 1999, his Fight Harm 
project, in which Korine provoked fights 
with strangers and filmed the results, 
eventually got him hospitalised. He 
swapped the movie business for drugs, 
until, with the kind of Hollywood plot 
twist that would once have repulsed him, 
love of filmmaking set him back on the 
straight and narrow. “On sec is the only 
time I really feel like I’m in the right 
place,” he says. “When we wrapped Afi'rter 
Lonely I got down on my knees and kissed 
the dirt because I’d made another movie.” 

With Korine’s youthful excesses 
behind him and his most conventional film 
yet on general release, it seems the journey 
into the mainstream is all but complete. 
“It’s been a dream of mine to work with 
Harrison Ford,” he announces towards the 
end of the interview. “Yeah. I’ve always 
thought he’s like what a star should be, an 
American star.” And how exactly would he 
cast Hollywood’s ultimate embarrassing 
dad? “As a tranny. I think he’d he a good 
cranny.” It’s good to see that some things 
haven’t changed. Ellin EJonts 


Muter L»He(y, Harmony Korine’s first 
feature for eight years, is an unusual film. 
Never mind the Mexican Michael Jackson 
imperionator, the sky diving nuns, or 
even the talking boiled egg, this is the first 
Korine film which hasn't met with major 
opposition from the censors. Yes, that’s 
n^t; it features no teenage promiscuity; 
no prostitutes with Down's syndrome; 
ana no cat killing. What g^ves? 

“I feel different now than I did when 
I was 2J,” says Korine, looking almost 
sheepish. “'Vlith. Mister Lonely, I wanted 
to cry to go with the simplicity of the 
images, to build it up rather than break 
it down.” Clearly the }5-year-old in 
crumpled chinos, unfashionable trainers 
and a wedding ring isn’t the same enfant 
terrible who wrote Kiiis in 1995 - the man 
who once told an interviewer that “plot 
disgusts me”. Put a baseball cap on him and 
he could be Steven SpieUierg. Well, almost. 

In the past, ‘The Harmony Korine 
Show’ seemed integral to the films he was 
making. He could always be relied upon 
for an offensive quote or bizarre film pitch 
(like an adaptation of Ulysses scarring 
Snoop Dogg). Does he still see himself 
as a part of the an? “It’s like vaudeviUe,” 
he says with aweary shnig. “You put 



Music videos are the place where 
tomorrow’s feature film flyho^s cut 
their teeth and bust some tricks. Michel 
Gondry, Spike Jonze, David Fincher, 
Jonathan Glazer, Edgar Wright and Garth 
Jennings ail popped tneir cherry with the 
music promo, but what about the other 
99 per cent of pro directors! For anyone 
lower down the food chain who hasn’t 
quite managed to scrape together an 
international reputation, a selection 
ofweU-conneaed mates and enough 
money to keep you in those neat foldaway 
chairs, the prospect of making a living as 
a full-time music video maker might 
seem a bit unlikely. 

However, hovering heoeach the radar 
is a bustling community who don’t give 
a shit if video killed the radio star — these 
are the guys who’ll take Kris Moyes over 
Chris Moyles any day. From edit suite 
runners making no-budget videos on 
the sly, to demi-gods like Dougal Wilson 
(the man behind Jarvis Cocker’s ‘Don’t 
Let Him Waste Your Time’) and 
experimenialposter boys Encyclopedia 
Pictura (the brains behind the next Bjork 
video, ‘Wanderlust’), directors are 
pushing boundaries with their miniature 
epics, and ushering in the future of film. 

Take Kinga Burza. The name might 
not he familiar, but chances are you’ve 
already seen her work. Burza has shot 
promos for Kate Nash, Calvin Harris and 


The Teenagers. Poland-born, Australia- 
raised, she’s signed to Partizan, Michel 
Gondry’s produaion company. She may 
he making a splash with promos for the 
MySpace generation now, hut that wasn't 
always the case — Kinga started out making 
videos for friends’ hands while studying 
in Sydney. “Back then, there was never 
a moment that I believed I would ever he 
doing it solely as a profession, but just like 
a musician will always play his instrument 
for work or for pleasure, I was creating 
videos because I wasn’t happy unless I was 
making them.” 

Now she’s been at Partizan in London 
for a year, which has enabled her to 
quit her temp job and part-time video 
store work. As a profession it may he 
unpredictable and poorly paid (many 
promo directors pay the hills by shooting 
commercials), but Kinga couldn’t be 
happier- or busier. When she’s not 
shooting, she’s researching, writing 
treatments, or bouncing ideas around 
with other directors at the company. 

Also making an impact on the promo 
scene are French duojonas & Francois. 

The 25-year-old pair scooped Best Video 
at the MTV Europe Music Awards in 2007 
for their work on Justice’s ‘D.A.N.C.E.’ 

Thanks to the internet and the 
accessibility of digital filmmaking, young 
directors now have more platforms to 
show their work. With its restrictive 


rules and schedules clogged up with reali 
bullshit, MTV is losing its grip as the high 
priest of promos. Technology has flimg 
the doors open for aspiring directors, but 
recent downturns in the music industry 
mean that budgets are being squeezed. 

Helping young directors make 
the most of these changes is 
RadarMusicVideo. It’s a social network 
and festival established by Caroline 
Bottomley as a place for talent to shine 
in an overcrowded arena. Radar has only 
been up and running for two years, hut 
already Caroline has secured the support 
of record labels and helped launch careers. 
“It used to be that you could get a job in 
a production company and work your 
way up, hut that’s no longer a guarantee 
for success,” she explains. 

The proliferation of talent makes life 
difficult foryoung directors, and 
also makes it tricky to keep up with new 
work. Fortunately there are people like 
David Knight, who runs the website 
promonews.tv and produces the bi- 
monthly ‘BUG’ showcase at the National 
Film Theatre. And anyway, who are 
we to complain that there’s too much 
competition? AU these directors getting' 
out there and making their own stuff - 
it’s all very Be KiWRejTiW. You know, 
the film by that old geezer. Laura Summon 

www.radanniuicvideos.com 





Between the artist and the public is a 
^eedy rabble of tweakers, chancers and 
profiteers. It is not enough that a script 
is brilliant. It has to be marketable, cost- 
effective and original, and it’s got 
to capture ‘the Zeitgeist’. 

Many writers naturally become 
defensive and embittered about this, and 
nowhere is this better illustrated than 
in Robert Altman’s The Player. That’s 
why artist June Gudmundsdottir (Greta 
Scacchi) knows that the slick Griffin Mill 
(Tim Robbins) can’t be a writer: MiU 
is handsome, well-heeled and, chough 
troubled, unburdened by resentment. 

Most writers are the opposite. 
Confusing consolation with cause 
and effect, they have it chat the more 
marginalised and bitter, the more 
. h^rofound their work surely is: success 


is only possible through selling out. 
Self-belief is a crucial survival 
mechanism, but with self-belief must 
come self-awareness — awareness that 
work must be intelligible to others, chat 
no work is ever beyond criticism, and 
that arc, and especially film, is business. 

As such. The Player can almost be 
regarded as a manifesto for every writer. 
On the surface it’s a post-modern 
morality tale where Goliath trumps 
David. But ultimately, you can see it 
as a triumph of the writer. He becomes 
crowning puppet-master, The Player 
not the played. After all, nothing says 
box office smash like a happy ending. 

HHgoJamts Tiritis scrtinplays and magaxini 
anhUs, and bUckmaih stadia txecuthis i, 


vlng up I waa a stubborn supporter 
of art-house cinema, but now I’ve done 
my time on set I’m slowly being drawn 
into the ‘dark side’ of profit. 

The change of heart came from 
realising that making a bog-standard 
film is tough enough. Trying to make 
one thr illing enough to justify two or 
three hours of the audience’s life 
can seem nigh on impossible. This kind 
of wake-up call can lead people to either 
up, turn to Story by Robert McKee, 
orwacchii»i»^in Ohlirion. 

The film was like an epiphany. It’s a 
> time we scop throwing 
stones at commercial 
films - any film for that matter - and 


enjoy it for its bold entertainme 
the sheer ability to have made it to release.. 
Sure, it’s always easy to say, ‘I could have 
done better’, but did you? 

Liying in Obliyion is an unforgettable 
indie flick about an indie flick. It’s 


budgetless films. Director Tom DiCillo’s 


le you press play 


Bugsy Rhirbank Steel currrnHy direat music 
videos, viral commercials and short jilmr. He’s 
also read to page 29 of Robert McKee’s Story 







BUG (2006) 

DIR: WILLIAM FRIEDKIN 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Nervous about cbe return of herviolenc husband CHarry Connick 
Jr) from prison, damaged, lonely Agnes (Ashley Judd) invites 
shy, hug-obsessed Peter (Michael Shannon) into her motel 
room, and is willingly drawn into his world of madness. Anyone 
expecting fxornVf-style horror from William Friedkin’s 
wul be disappointed — rather this is an intimate, claustrophobic 
drama (adapted from Tracy Letts’ stageplay) about collective 
psychosis, never more relevant than in this post-9/11 era of global 
paranoia. The direction is taut, and the cast exceptional (in rather 
unflattering roles), with Judd giving her career-best performance. 
A making-of features te andFriedkin interview compensate for 
the over-obvious director’s commentary. Jnton Bitel 


GHOSTS OF CITi SOLEIL (2006) 

DIR: ASGER LETH 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Ghosts of Citt Sohil follows brothers Bily and 2Pac, chieftains 
of the Chimeres (’Ghosts’), the government -sponsored gangs 
that police the shims of Port-au-Prince, Haiti. Much has 
been made of the unprecedented access Leth gained to his 
subjects. He’s there watching as the brothers play gangster 
— terrorising their neighborhood while simultaneously 
spouting rhetoric about ’looking out for their people’. His 
camera lovingly lingers over them as bare chests and guns 
gleam, blinding both Lech and the viewer to the plight of 
ordinary Haitians, those downtrodden for decades by the 
endless conflict between men exactly like 2Pac and Bily. 
Glam ourisat ion isn’t the word. This is adoration in the 
extreme. Htnrj Barnts 


BRICK LANE (2007) 

DIR: SARAH GAVRON 
AVAILABLE: MARCH 10 

Based on Monica Ali’s novel. Brick Lane introduces us to 
Nazneen whose mother’s suicide propels her from her 
Bangladeshi home to an arranged marriage in London’s East 
End. Skip forward Id years and Nazneen is scraping away 
at her repulsive husband’s corns and placating her bratty 
daughters on an estate near the titular lane. Her claustrophobic 
domesticity is portrayed by suffocating close ups and one 
too many flashbacks to the rice paddies of home. Enter the 
smoulderingly passionate London-horn radical Muslim Karim, 
and her bland days are shaken up by the inevitability of their 
afi'air. Brick Lane is a touching story of acceptance, and shows 
a vast array of different kinds of human love. Audrej Ward 


THE COUNTERFEITER (2007) 

DIR: STEFAN RUZOWITZKY 
AVAILABLE: MARCH 17 

The Counterfeiters is a truly superb World War II drama based 
on the life of communist Jewl(doubIe trouble!) Adolf Burger 
and master counterfeiter Salomon Sorowitsch, who were 
detained in Auschwitz’s top-secret currency counterfeiting 
unit. Though willflilly gambling with his fellow inmates’ 
lives. Burger sabotages all their attempts to produce the 
dollar. As each day passes without success, the Nazis up the 
death threats. Caught in a moral impasse, his cohorts And 
it increasingly difhculr to side with the saboteur. Like the 
similarly modest Hungarian Holocaust Him, Fateless (2005), 
this is never sentimental, but unforgettable. GeorgieHohhs 








THE SINGER (2006) 

DIR: XAVIER GIANNOLI 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Alain Moreau CG^rard Depardieu) is an ageing dance- 
hall crooner in provincial Clermont-Ferrand. When he 
meets the younger divorcee Marion CCecile de France) 
he Hods new truths in his repertoire of songs about 
love, longing and loss. Well written and consummately 
performed, The Singer sees through the apparent 
corniness of its subject to a deeper vein of melancholy. 
The film is unfiissed and mature, much like its own 
Cand Alain’s) ideal audience. In an interview in the 
extras, Giannoli credits the original Asc^r as one of his 
less obvious influences — certainly Depardieu boasts a . 
boxer’s nose, but it is his excellent singing voice that 
proves the real surprise. Anton Bitel 


TOUGH ENOUGH (2006) 

DIR: DETLEV BUCK 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Set in Berlin and filmed in the muted tones of the city’s 
bomb-blackened past, Tough Enough tracks Michael, a 16- 
year-old with an honest fcce. When his mum’s boyfriend 
turfs them our, they have to move from the posh suburbs 
to a run-down neighbourhood. Michael is rescued from 
the hands of the happy-slapping bullies at his new school 
by the local drug dealer but, of course, there’s a price to 
pay. As the pace quickens, he goes from cowering schoolboy 
to swaggermg drug runner and is forced to face the 
consequences. Lots of tension and a few loose ends let 
you draw your own conclusions. Audrey Ward 


It could have come straight from a short story by French 
philosopher Georges Bataille. After all, his incestuous ’60s 
rale, Ma Mere was successfully adapted and directed for 
film by Christ ophe Mono re in 199+. Yet this particular 
incestuous murder mystery is actually based on real events. 
One hot summer in the South of France, a group of friends 
who rotate sexual partners more often than their underwear 
suddenly kill the most attractive of the group. Writer Pascal 
Arnold said what drew him to the story was reading that 
the killers never revealed their motivation, and indeed, we 
remain in the dark today. Georgie Hobhs 


This 1972 ensemble piece takes Lewis Carroll’s frankly 
dodgy tale of Alice and her ^ntasrical adventures down 
a ‘rabbit hole’ — insert token Freudian/Lacanian analysis 
here — andpretty much damns it beyond belief. Starring 
15-year-oIdFiona Fullerton as Alice alongside a host of 
upper crust comedians such as Peter Sellers Cthe March 
Hare), Dudley Moore Cthe Doormouse), and Spike Millig 
CGryphon), this is a ^rcical musical gone deeply awry. 
Faithhil to the original, for sure, but then so was Rose 
West to Fred. A mad but bad mess. Avoid as you would a 
syphilitic Nazi. Craig Driver 
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Nick Broomfield's Battli f«t Haditha 
is i powerful reodericg of one of the 
Iraq war's most controversial incidents. 
On November 15, 2005, US Marines 
allegedly massacred 24 Iraqi civilians. 
Though the facts of the case remain 
in dotmt, Broomfield has produced a 
powerful piece of neo-realist agitprop 
that makes a compelling companion 
piece to Blao4y Sunday. Though 
perhaps not as searing as Greengrass' 
masterpiece (where SmJto' 
strains at the seams of television, this 
is Haditba’t natural home^ it is 
nevertheless a searching examination 
of the horrors of war and, perhaps 
more importantly, an appreciation of 
the lives of everyday Iraqis. Director 
Nick Broomfield e3q>lains. .. 

LWLles Watching this alongside 
Blood) Sunday, it seems chat the military 
is unable or unwilling to learn from 

Broonsfield I chink both films are about 
the language of war and what happens 
when you stop talking and start firing 


bullets. Fear and paranoia and the need 
to survive kick in, and tragedies like 
Haditha or Derry happen. But it's very 
hard to blame the individual soldiers 
for what they do. It’s the politicians 
who have engineered the situation and 
brought it to the point where there’s 
no longer any communication. 

LWL.ies But the soldiers pull the trigger. 

Broomfield Because from a very young 
age they are taught to kill, kill, kill. 

I think they are victims . W hen they 
come back to America a lot of them are 
completely unfit for human life. We 
haven't reaUy changed very much from 
the days when the poor were press- 
ganged into the army and no one really 
gave a fuck what happened to them. 
Occasionally some poor bastard is singled 
out for having committed a war crime, 
which is a way in which we pretend 
that there is some justice and humanity, 
and we are vaguely civilised. But any 
politician knows when war is declared 
that this scenario is going to happen, 
and it always wiU happen. 


LWI-ies Why was it important for you to 
show the perspective of the insurgents? 

BroomfieldMore chan anything else 
in this war, very little information has 
come through to people about what the 
insurgency really is, what Iraqis are Uke, 
or what their life is like, sol felt part of the 
reason for making the film was to bring 
back some humanity to all of the sides. 

LWIjes In Bloody Sundiy, Greengrass 
uses James Nesbitt to anchor the drama, 
but you went with Elliot Ruiz, a non- 
professional ex-Marine. Why was that? 

Broomfield Interestingly enough, ! chose 
a star equivalent to James Nesbitt to play 
the main role but he just couldn’t hack it. 

I like Blood) Sundif) a great deal but I think 
that it’s a much more traditional drama, 
whereas this is going back to my roots as 
a documentarian - caking realpeople and 
their real stories and making the narrative 
from that. It’s a new way of trying to make 
a film. Matt Boohtnski 

Battle for Saditba is out now on DTD 


GANG OF FOUR, 

LOVE ON THE GROUND, 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
(1984-1988) 

DIR: JACQUES RIVETTE 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

As Don't Touch hustles for attention 

on the art-house circuit, the powers that 
be have seen fit to release three of Jacques 
Rivette’s previous films on DVD. While 
JR’s good name may he less familiar to the 
masses chan his NewWave chums Truffaut 
and Godard, Francophiles wiU know him 
as one of the key players in one of European 
cinema's most fruitful periods. 

Of the three films on offer. Gang 
e/Eoar (1988) offers the most sensible 
launchpad for Rivette neophytes. This 
strange, paranoid drama focuses on four 
young actresses studying under the tutelage 
of Rivette regular Buile Ogier. The girls’ 
communal existence is soon disrupted with 
the arrival of a shifty-Iooking stranger 
(Benoit Regent) who claims to have news 
of a former roommate. Sex and suspicion 
follow, and though the watery ending is 
somewhat irksome, the film succeeds in 
tapping a rich vein of peculiar Gallic cooi 


Next up is Loif on the Ground 
(198+), which secs out to explore 
a similar themes - namely, the conflict 
between reality andfioion. This time 
around proceedings are heavily drenched 
with experimental oddness, the kind that 
tends to split audiences like Damien Hirst’s 
pickled anim als Two thesps move in with 
a cash-happy playwright, agreeing to ao 
out his new piece, which is in the process 
of being finished. The ensuing drama- 
within-a-drama is sporadically engaging, 
hut the snail’s pace makes for a lethargic 
experience. All the same, there's food for 
thought for patient viewers. 

Finally comes Wuthtring Heights 
(1985) - sadly the runt of the litter. Here, 
Rivette shifts Emily Bronte’s Yorkshire 
tragedy to I9i0s France, while forgetting 
to pack compassion in his overnight bag. 
The result is a drab tragedy, with Lucas 
Belvaux and Fabienne Bahe moping 
around a seleaion of scruffily-filmed 
country landscapes. It won’t pluck at 
your heartstrings, but it might aggravate 
your haemorrhoids. Only seasoned 
Nouvelle Vagrants need apply. That scarcely 
detraas from what is a must-have series of 
films for any movie lover. Neon KtHj 


DIRECTOR 

ROD DANIEL 

STARRING 

DUDLEY MOORE 

SEAN ASTIN 

KIRK CAMERON 

BOX NOTABLES 

‘PROPERTY OF GRAND RAPIDS 

PUBLIC LIBRARY’ STAMP 

TAGLINE 

‘CHRIS AND HIS DAD HAVE 
ACCIDENTALLY CHANGED BODIES 
- BUT NO BIG DEAL. CHRIS GETS THE 
JAG AND THE GOLD CARD. DAD GETS 
THE FAKE ID AND THE BIO FINAL.' 
TRAILERS 

PIPPI LONGSTOCKING 
SHORT CIRCUIT 2 
THINGS CHANGE 
CHERRYPICK 

“THE NAME’S TRIGGER; AS IN 
THE HORSE; AS IN ‘HUNG LIKE A..."’ 


Anybody unconvinced by cbe grim 
Jathutery of our cover film, Pertepolu, 
is advised to investigate the Freuman 
intricacies of the 1987 Dudley Moore 
laugh-gamble, Like Father Like Sen, 
which similarly seeks to chronicle the 
travails of an infimt disinherited of 
childhood's crystal-tipped Arcadia and 
banished to the gale-iorce pandemonium 
of adult life. 


Dagenham Dud phones in his usual 
booze cruise-control performance as 
whiskeyed-up, buttoned-down surgeon 
Dr. Jack Hammond. A nip and a tuck away 
from being appointed Chief of Staff by 
the cabal of freeze-dried war criminals 
that make up the hospital board, the last 
thing the good doctor needs just now is 
for his gong-bonging son fKirk Cameron) 
to be scarfing down some mystical Navajo 
brain-transference serum in a scene 
of operatic debauchery straight out of 
Pasolini’s Salo. Unfortunately, he’s shit 
out of luck, because this is precisely what’s 
occurring, and before he knows what’s 
what he’s trapped inside the body of a 15- 
year-old while his son is Bastilled in 
the skin of a vulgar cockney dwarf. 

Cameron simply dons a suit and tie 
and closes the door on his way out of the 
plot, abandoning us to a film now entirely 
dependent on the ability of a sozzled 
pensioner from the East End of London to 
persuade us that he’s ‘hep’ to the recondite 
teen intrigues and elaborate mating rituals 
of spoilt Orange County high schoolers... 

After youthful flirtations with the 
all-female switcheroo in Disney’s Freaky 
Friday, the canine transmigrations that 
vivified Chevy Chase’s Oh Heayenly Deg, 
and the gender-bending effrontery of 


Steve Martin/Lily Tomlin reverse. All 
Of AAe, the age-swap genre finally came 
home to daddy in 1987 with the boys’ 
only club sired by LFLS. 

Trafficking in neither the wilful 
iconoclasm that marked Judge Reinhold’s 
Vice Versa nor the generational terrorism 
of George ‘El Geriacrico’ Burns’ IS Again, 
nor overwhelmed by the hysterical 
consumerist stampede that so engulfed 
Tom Hanks inBi^, Daniel’s film is 
liberated to explore the obsession of 
an entire generation of fathers with 
jettisoning the impedimentia of adulthood 
in favour of the coddled, superintended 
lifestyle of their own pubescent offspring. 

It is perhaps indicative of the post- 
war comfort-zone of the Am erican male, 
where men and boys alike yearned for 
that Eternal Prom Night on which they 
borrowed dad’s car, spiked the punch at 
the Sock Hop Ball and managed to get 
their hand up Mary Lou’s freckle; when 
summers lasted a lifetime, country was 
king and words like ‘foreign pohcy’, 

‘crack tenement’ and ‘high school 
shooting’ were other people's problems. 

Is this what F Scott Fitzgerald meant 
when he said, “There are no second acts 
in American lives”? Or was he just pissed 
up on booze? 
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If » week is a long time ia politics, 
then it’s an epoch in Elmmaking. Last 
time I wrote this column I was giddy 
with the excitement of having a lead 
man in the bag, a shiny location in the 
diary and several weeks to hone my 
preparations to perfection. 

Four months later, I found myself 
with no actors at all, no location, but 
nevertheless buried up to my nasal hair 
in kit, crew and insurance — all to the 
tune of about six grand. As if to prove 
the axiom that short filmmaking is 
nothing if not unpredictable, the next 
seven days followed the two golden 
rules of the medium: #1. Whatever the 
problem, there is always a way around it; 
and, contrarily, #2. Just when you think 
things can’t get any worse, they do. 

Forty-eight hours before the shoot 
is due to start, it looks miraculously like 
we’re either out of the woods, or at least 
in possession of some excellent hiking 
gear and a compass. Location Manager 
Sarah has found a hotel suite that 
perfectly straddles the chintzy/designer 
divide we’re after. The wonderful 
Maggie O’Neill (Sheila from Shdmeless') 
is our female lead and, against all the 
odds, a certain TV quiz star has agreed 
to play the other main role. Rule #1 has 
been fulfilled with aplomb. Cue Rule #2. 

Picture the scene: it’s 5pm on Friday, 
the last weekday before the shoot. You’re 
kicking back, reviewing the finer details 
of the shotlist while your producer does 



a routine ring-around to organise the 
actors’ pick-ups for Monday. And then 
you overhear the following conversation: 
“Hi there TV quiz star, I’m just checking 
in to see where you’d like to be picked 
up for the shoot on Monday?” Pause. 
“Sunday?” Pause. “No, Monday and 
Tuesday. Sunday is just the pre-light. 

I thought we agreed Monday and 
Tuesday.” Long, long pause. “You’re in 
Spain? Spain on Tuesday?” The longest 
pause. “Can I call you back?” 

Producer Steve and I spent the next 
three hours in a telephonic frenzy, and 
finally landed Iain Lee as a replacement. 
Contrary to all expectations, our last- 
minute recruit actually fitted the role 
better than our original choice, and 
seemed only mildly perturbed by the 
fact that he had to learn his lines in less 
time than most of us would take to set 
the video. Thanks too go to Shaidha The 
Wonderful Wardrobe Lady, whose efforts 
over the weekend meant that Iain had 
a (perfectly) ill-fitting polyester suit 
spread out and waiting for him come 
Monday morning. 

By then I was like a housewife on 
Valium, blissfully oblivious to everything 
going on outside my immediate field 
of vision as the mechanics of the shoot 
whirred into action. For my money, 
this is the toughest part of direction; 
just instinctively knowing the film 
well enough that you can answer any 
of the thousand or so questions that 



^ 

are thrown your way every minute 

- “What shade of make-up should 
Maggie wear?” “Which shoes?” “What 
magazine should Iain be reading?” 

“How fast?” “How many pillows do 
we need on the bed?” “What colour?” 

- and all while avoiding being sucked 
so far into the minutiae of production 
that you don’t absentmindedly agree 
when your Director of Photography 
suggests switching from Super 16mm to 
camera phone. Thankfully, the people 
around me made life easy, and I was able 
to concentrate on the important things 

- like explaining to Iain how best to 
fall into a plant pot, or pointing out to 
Maggie the artistic merits of ‘giving me 
more cleavage’. 

As it turned out, the most challenging 
moment was not selecting the right 
lenses or refining a difficult camera 
move, but explaining to a member of the 
kitchen staff that a vegetarian sandwich 
not only has to feature vegetables, but 
also needs »of to contain beef That hitch 
aside, everything went as well as could 
reasonably be expected. We finished on 
schedule. We got (most of) the shots 
we needed. We even had enough time, 
goodwill and money in the bank to 
offer our truly superb crew a pint after 
the wrap. And, best of all, I can finally 
say this for real: the film is literally iu 
the can. Now it just needs developing, 
transferring, editing, grading, 
onlining. .. Mike Britt 




Anyone who watches the often excellent 
lace night films on ITV4 should be well 
used to the - occasionally clumsy - 
CobraTision short that runs before it, many 
of which have been cut down from miuh 
longer versions to fit the 1$ second format. 

However, since increasing the running 
time from 15 seconds to 50, the quality of 
submissions has increased markedly, with 
more films being made specifically for the 
competition rather than edited down from 
an art school projea. 

Over the last three months, winners 
have captured modern ennui (Paul 
Makkar’s Man on Bridge^, been bizarre 
trips (iced coffee haUucinations in Tim 


Lewis’ ChiUtd), made us laugh (talking 
road signs in Oswald and Kennedy’s 
It’s a Lhing), or ponder the materialistic 
(Mike Shepherd’s paean to home 
ownership. All Mint). 

Pete Jardine’s Ftrj Metal (Pictured above) 
is the best of the bunch, containing many 
of the elements that can make a short film 
great. It’s very silly, quickly cut and gets to 
the point. Here’s to CohraVision featuring 
many more in that vein. Remember this 
golden rule; if a feature feels like a short, 
it’s a triumph. If a short feels like a feature, 
it’s atrxvescy.Jamts Bramble 



Major production companies are boldly 
announcing the rebirth of the 
format. U2 is rocking the IMAX right 
now, while 2009 will see DreamWorks’ 
Montters *r. Aliens and James Cameron’s 
Avatar join the fray. Ttff Story } is 
scheduled for worldwide release in 2010, 
but before that the first two will be 
re-fitted with an extra dimension. But 
should we really get excited about the 
return of }D when it was such a letdown 
in the first place? 

Founder and CEO of {ality Digital, 
Steve Schilair, says the only way people 
will accept JD films is if they forget the 
experiences of yesteryear. “This isn’t the 
3D of the past,” he says. “Watching iD 
used to he uncomfortable because it was 
a constant barrage of gratutitous images 
char made people feel like they were 
being poked.” “?D isn't a gimmick, it’s 
1^ just another addition co filmmaking,” 


agrees Dennis Laws, the technical and 
general manager of the BFI IMAX in 
London’s Waterloo. “Just like making 
a film in black and white, there has co 
be a reason for doing it.” 

172 )D premiered at Sundance co 
rave reviews because it blurred the lines 
between film and concert, and yet not 
every film will be suited to this style of 
viewing. "Every film won’t benefit,” 
admits Laws. “U2 }D gives people a 
chance to see what the band is doing 
because you feel like you’re there, but 
something like TransforTnert would be 
horrendous because it’s so fast that your 
eyes would have trouble keeping up.” 

But exactly how can the industry big 
wigs erase the memory of the dreaded 
green and red glasses that is so deeply 
associated with iD films? “People think 
that iD isn’t new but it’s different 
thanks to one word - digital. Digital 


filmmaking has completely changed 
the concept of iD films,” argues 
Schkiair. “When people say it’s a 
‘gimmick’ it’s because it’s new, but 
people thought colour was a gimmick.” 
And che crappy glasses? “They are a 
definite thing of the past.” 

whether this is simply a marketing 
ploy to get bums on seats remains to 
be seen but all those involved in the 
re-emergence of ?D agree that it’s away 
of reminding people that watching a 
film in the cinema is an experience chat 
can’t be matched by a laptop screen or 
a bootleg DVD. “Will it vanish again?” 
ponders Dennis Laws. “I don’t know, but 
if the companies recoup their investment 
and the UK Film Council continues to 
convert screens then it could last for a 
while. The great thing about 3D is that 
you can become part of a concept instead 
of just watching a concept.” Limara Salt 
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WhM wu it about otten that meant 
e should find in them the unity of 
life, death and heanfelt mountain folk 
music? The tiny canon of otter movies is 
defined by the sort of tragedy that belies 
the playfijd nature of these wet, vicious, 
endlessly endearing little fellows. In this 
world there are sweet be^nnings and 
impish whimsy, but no happy endings. 

Jusc as doctors have rushed to show 
their paraplegic patients Julian Schnabel’s 
The Dhing Bell and the Butterfly, for 
years kids have been recommendedjack 
Couffer’s Ring of Bright Water to prepare 
them for the death of a loved one or 
family pec. Or just to make them cry. A 
lot. Once you know that, you begin to get 
an idea of the incredible schizophrenia 
of the movie’s structure. Our hero, 
Graham, ditches his number-cnmching 

otter, Mij. Decamping to Scotland, Mij 
wriggles and tumbles his way through 
touching, semi-perilous escapades 
- scoffing pet fish, wrecking houses, 
stranding our hero on the roof of his 
cottage and creating sweet mayhem. 
Enter local vet Virginia McKenna, 
struggling wildly with a Highland accent 
pitched somewhere between Miss Jean 
Brodie and Liam Gallagher, and we have 
a three way love story dowsed in bucolic 
generosity, capped by an out-of-the-blue 
shovel murder that you gaspingly believe 
must be some kind of bad joke of a dream 
sequence. But no. Them’s the breaks, 
kids. Ringof Bright Water is jusc about 
the crueflesc film this side of Gibson’s 
The Passion of The Christ. 

By unhappy coincidence, the ocher 
great otter star, Tarka, was played by a 
specimen o£ Lutra lutra called Spade. But 


at least his movie carried 
viz. the full title of Henry WiUiamson’s 
1927 otter epic set amid the brooks of 
North West Devon; Tarka the Otter: 

His Jojful Water-Life and Death in the 
Country of The Two Riyers. That’s life 
and death, and this being otter death 
it’s unlikely to he met in old age in a 
feather bed, surrounded by well-wishing 
great -grand-otters. 

Peter Ustinov makes an avuncular 
narrator of Tarka’s life from 
squirming newborn through embattled 
abandonment by his entire family as 
the heavily tooled up hunters close in 
on him. In keeping with Williamson’s 
proto-Green, anti-hunting stance, the 
little water-prankster has to get it, and 
Tarka meets his end in the jaws of the 
equally doomed hunting dog Deadlock. 

No death hut plenty of soul- 
destroying hopelessness in Emmett Otter’s 
Jug-Band Christmas, fim Henson and 
Frank Oz uncannily tapped into the 
fatalistic death cult of otter existence. 
Jug-Band is up there with Rocky in the 
pantheon of dream-chasing fantasies 
of the poor hoy/mammal made good 
against the odds. Among the dirt poor 
Muppets of the Ozark mountains. 
Emmet and his widowed old Ma sell 
their last pathetic belongings for the one 
shot chance at winning the town’s $50 
talent contest and a special Christmas 
to light their grinding existence. They 
win through in classic style, but then 
a last minute entry from thuggish 
swamp punkas and local gang rivals The 
Nightmare Band sinks the competition 
and takes the prize. Emmett and his Ma 
are left poorer than ever. The lesson? 
Screw your ‘Jug-Band’ and go elenric, 
you furry putz. 


IN A SINGLE MIMENT I MAIE MY CHIICE, 

I FlUNI MY HEART, I HEARI MY VIICE. 

I CHISE Tl STANI UP, TAKE THE CHANCE, 

I CHISE THE RISK, Tl MAKE AIVANCE. 

ANIINIETERMINATIIN’SWAKE 

THE FIRWARI MITIIN WIULI NIT IREAK. 

MY FUTURE CHANGEI, NIT LIKE lEFIRE, 

THAT MIMENT MAIE ME 

ALL I AM NIWANIMIRE. 



FILM KNIGHTS 
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FILM KNIGHTS IS A NEW FILM CLUB CREATED TO TELL THE TALES “ 
AND CELEBRATE THE STORIES OF THE COURAGEOUS INDIVIDUALS, 

SUNG AND UNSUNG. BEHIND THE BEST AND THE BRAVE IN CINEMA. 

A COLLABORATION BETWEEN "LITTLE WHITE LIES' AND 'SUSO', 

FILM KNIGHTS WILL SCREEN GREAT FILMS SUPPORTED BY,! i [ t ■ ’ 

SPECIAL GUESTS, Q&A'S AND MORE TO HONOUR IMAGflOfflON-,'^ ~ 

CREATIVITY AND DETERMINATION IN FILM. AND IT’S FREE. 

ALL YOU NEED TO PAY IS ATTENTION. 

FIRST TUESDAY OF EVERY MONTH AT THE CURZON SOHO, LONDON. 

STARTS APRIL 8TH. FOR MORE INFO VISIT 

www.suso.co.uk/filmknights 

OR SUBSCRIBE TO THE NEWSLETTER BY EMAILING; 

FILMCLUB®! ITTI FWHITFI IFS CO UK. 




Valkyrie. 

!iis 




;□ the already 


Spphl e Scholl ; 


The Informers, o,. 





similar quality. With Bufifalo Soldiers dire<jtor Gregor 
Bob Thornton, Winona Ryder and Hickey Rourke, this will 



Captain 
Abu Raed. oi a. 




feal;ure from Amin Mafalqa - the tale of a janifor 
mistaken for an airline pilot - engages gently with 




Made in 
America, o. 





Choke. 









Nothing is Private, o..,.. 





Mongol, o. 

How to Lose 

The Curious 


Friends & Alienate 

Case of Benjamin 


Peopie. 

Hpegg continues with this fictionalised account of 

H Toby Young' a tijne working on Vanity Fair in New 

Button. 

^ Bhau look pretty unsettling. Thsnks to 


dir"!! 




Miracle 
at St. Anna. 




(AAAAE). Spike' 




Burn After 
Reading, o.. 













Where in the 
World is Osama 
Bin Laden? 

^ just might. Swapping Big Mats fat Bin Laden, ths 

lasc year to find the reclusive mastermind. Spurlock 
apparently uses the search for bin Laden to travel 



extremely mixed reviews, with some suggesting that the 
film was little more than a chance for Spurlock to hot- 



UNBECOMING 












UNCOMING 

Ronnie Rocket or 
The Absurd Mystery 
of the Strange Forces 
of Existence. 












milkshake 




















Saturday 8th March 2008 



Jeremy Bulloch appearance 
‘Boba Fett’ 

from ‘The Empire Strikes Back’ and ‘Return Of The Jedi’ 


To celebrate the launch of our 'Icons Series’ Star Wars tees, Jeremy Bulloch, the actor who played Boba Fett In The Empire Strikes Back and Return Of The Jedi, 
will be at our London store to meet and sign the boxes/tees of Addict customers along with 3 members of the UK Garrison dressed as 
Boba Fett, Sandtrooper and Biker Scout in full film accurate armour and weapons. 

Limited signed and numbered A4 Mrtch pnnts with each purchase for the first 30 people 


11 am till 4 pm 

at the Addict® Store _ Earlham Street_ London 


Official Licensed Product 
© Luoasfilm Ltd. & TM. 

nisisicT leans bbribs 
BH miTCH 


cofTtact info@addict.co.L 


London Store Tel 020 7379 9348 
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lst-3rd August 2008 
Eastnor Castle Deer Park, 
Herefordshire 

Tickets & Information www.bigchill.net 


iflctoiian Fun nit, ‘Sports' Day, Woitls In Motion, 
Big CbiU Nights, 'Hie Big Warn Bonfire, 

Moonlit Picture House, Children's Playground 
and much, much more to be announced. 


Bill Bailey 
Jilted John 
The Mighty Boosh 
Norman Jay 
Orchestra Baohab 
Plaid 

Portico Quartet 
Rachel Unthank & 
the Winterset 
Random Dance 
Thievery Corporation 



THEV 

INDEPENDENT 


